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17 IN G's ‘COLLEGE, London._SCHOOL.— 
The SECOND TERM will begin on MONDAY, the Ist 
May, ¥ whee, " wd hoe will be admit mr 
“sth Ap J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


NIV k RST fY COLLEGE, London. — The 
"ESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 
ASTRONOMY in this College will become VACANT at the end 
of the present Session (30th June, 1843,) in ae | of the 
yesignation of Professor Potter, who has dthe 





LESLIE’S LIFE OF CONSTABLE, 

R. CARPENTER venpeetietiy informs the 
Subscribers to the _LIFE O JOHN CONSTABLE, Esa. 
lt.A., by C. R. LESLIE, Esq. R.A., (illustrated with ‘T'wenty- 
two Mezzotinio Engravings of English Landscape and Portrait), 

will be ready for delivery on Thursday, the 4th of May. 

nit Old Bond-street, April 

tae he few remaining Copies may be had of the Publisher, 
m . 








ship of Mathematics at King’s College, T oronto. 
Candidates for the appointment are requested to send in ap- 
ications and testimonials to the Council on or before the 16th 
Stay nex CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
ah ‘1843. Secretary to the Council. 


Gov fH LONDON UPPER SCHOOL for 
SINGING, conducted by Mr. MAY, inconnexion with the 
Upper School at Exeter Hall.—The Members meet for practice 
every Friday Evening, from 8 to 4 to 10 o’clock, at the 





HANGE OF AIR.—To the SICK, PARA- 

-Y ZED, or any other infirmity where change of scene or 

air, or where kind treatment, good nursing, and constant atten- 

tion woull be beneficial. A very respectable family accus- 

tomed to Invalids, and medically connected, and very plessantly 
ituated about two miles from Town, would be happy to KE- 

CEIVE into their familyan INMATE. ‘Terms moderate. No 

ghiection to a Child.—Address to H. D., Rice’s, Post-office, Old 

rompton. 





| Room adjoining Surrey.Chapel. 
a I 6d. per quarter ; the Members providing themselves 
with such Numbers of Mr. Hullah’s Part Music as may be 
required. 


TUDIO, or COMMITTEE-ROOM, 13, 
Braton-street, Rerkster-oquare— TO BE LET (at 1201, 
per aonum), on the Ground Floor, a large and lofty ROOM, and 
a hoom adjoining, suitable for an Artist or a Committee Room, 
with an Office for a ——, It has a distinct entrance from 
the vestibule, and is inclosed by mahogany folding-doors.—Par- 
ticulars and cards to be had of Mr. Cox, Surveyor, No. 106, New 
Bond-street. 


DOYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES in Oil and 
Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture, and Casts, Architectural 
Designs, and Proof Impressions of Modern Engravings, wi 
OPEN on the Ist June next (instead ofin the Autumn). Works 
of Art intended for exhibition must arrive at the Institution not 
later than the 10th to the 29th May. No carriage expenses will 
be paid by the Institution, except on works from those a to 
whom the exhibition circular has previously been forwarded, 
Artists in London are referred to Mr. GREEN, 4, ‘Chatiee- 
street, siddleses Hospital. 
The following Prizes are offered :— 
The Heywood Medal in gold, to the Artist of the best Oil 
Painting, size not less than 4 feet, by 2 feet 10 inches. 
The Heywood Medal in silver, and 10. in money, to the Artist 
of the best Water Colour or Ornamental Drawing, size not less 


30 inches b inca, 
ow . W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


orate. BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

XH err ions for a s the GARDENS, INNER 

CIRCLE, REGENT PARK, WEDNESDAYS, May 2ith, 
June 28th, July 19th, eee 2 o'clock until 7. 

The Prizes to be awarded are MEDALS and PLATE, varying 
in value from 10s. to 15/., the total amount being 600/. for Plants 
and Flowers, and 10/. los. for Microscopes. Open to all Com. 
petitors. 











Terms of Admission. 
Fellows, Members, and Bearers of Ivory Tickets, will be 
admitted upon entering their names or numbers in the Gate 


ook. 

‘Visitors will be admitted by Tickets to be obtained at the Gar- 
dens by orders from Fellows and Members only. Price, on or 
before the 6th of May, 4s. ; after that day, 6s.; and on the days 
of Exhibition after 2 o'clock, 10s. 

Schedules of Prizes, with the Regulations for the observance 

of Exhibitors, s and all other particulars, may be had upon appli- 
cation at the Gardens. 

The gates to be opened at 2 .e ‘clock. Carriages to enter the 
Toner Circle of the Park by the road opposite the York Gate, 

and set down with the horses’ heads to the East, and to take up 
at the Garden Gate opposite the road leading to Chester-terrace. 
by which road they will also leave the Circle. 

order “hing Council, 
. D.C. SOW ERBY, Secretary. 





FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all business relating to the Securing and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of SpeciRcstions, Gossage of Inventions, i by expeditiously and 


economically ef atee 
A EGISTRATIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 1 
Al rospectus, Yo | much useful information, may be 
and ‘o an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Reclatresions made, on colleen to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 








ONDON AND BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that on and after MONDAY 
NEXT, the Ist of May, the Trains will start as follows :— 
FROM = FROM BRIGUTON, 
A.M. }-past 8. xed. A.M. 4-past 7. Mixed. 
* ee §-past 10, Mai Ist Class. -past 9. Express, Ist 

e => at 22, Class, in one hour and 
P.M. at 2. pixe Piss, +» three-quarters; at 10. 

ee . 3. Mixed. ixed, 

«+» 3 to 5. Express, Ist «+ $-pastil. First Class. 

Class, in one hour and/ P.M. }-past 1. Mixed. 
SS ae age oe + §-past 3. First Class, 
e- = at Mixed. ee §-past 7. ixed, 
pe Trains to remain as at present. 

Time Bills, containing the fullest particulars, will be ready 
for distribution on Friday, the 28th instant, at this Office; atthe 
Termini both at London and Brighton ; at all the intermediate 
Stations; and at all Messrs. Chaplin & Horne’s Offices. 


10, A 1- t, 24th April, 1843. 
nee cour’ ‘By order; C. R. MACKENZIE, See. 





Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street,on FRIDAY, May 5, at 1 o'clock, 


VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE COLLEC- 
TION of ENGRAVINGS, COPPER and STEEL PLATES, 

&c.; comprising a great variety of Humorous, Picturesque, 
Scriptural, ‘— Fane Subjects. Illustrations to the Anasels, 
c. ‘opper ona Steel Plates consist of Boyde!l's Shak- 
are Valles? 101 Plates—Portraits Fad Eminent Characters, 20 
lates—Portraits of Kings, re © d Illustrious Persons of 
England, 59 Plates—Corner's Lives on Portraits of Eminent 
Painters, 25 ng ny aogy O s Views in Rome, 26 Plates—De- 
signs of Chinese Buildings, rawn by Sir William Chambers, 21 
Plates—Spilsbury’s Antique Gems, 50 Plates—Views of Churches, 
Pasties and Aaigeine of nee dag 23 Plates—Bowles's Views 
London an Westminster, 37 Plates—The Procession of the 
Flite of | Bacon Garrick k in the ogg Room—Satan in Council, 





ITERARY Y FUND SOCIETY. Instituted 
1790, for the Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius 
and Learning and their Families who may be in Want or Dis- 
tress, and Incorporated by Royal Charter 1818. 
Le seuesty ~ p Sesen. 


—The 
on rity. Tou RT H “ANNIVERSATY Fi FESTIV AL of this 
es will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNES- 


His Grace the Duke of Sath Sutherland in the Chair, 
3 


W. HH. Ainsworth, Es: th he Lord Leigh, 

William Bi: ackwood, isq. | Charles Lever, 

Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. | Hon. Wm. Leslie flelville. 
Wm. George Carter, Esq. Joseph Neeld, Esq. M.t 
Samuel Cartwright, Esq, F.R-S. | The LordViscount Palmerston, 
Sir Wm. Chatterton, Burt. M. 

George Cruikshau isq. 

The Lord Bishop of vaeeem. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M-P. 
Robert Goff, Esq. 

Sir Benj; amin Ly oy - Bart. 
Prederick W 


Count Carlo Pepoli. 
John Pepys, Esq. 
c aende Perring, Esq. 
t. Porter, pst 

LD Prior, Esq. R.N. 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
m. i by, Esq. | The Lord Viscount Sydney. 
Doug! as Jerrold, a The Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman. 
Sir Rich. Paul Jodrell, ay | 

Tickets, 20%. each, may be had of the Stewards, and of the 
Secretary. at the Chambers of the L pay ot 73, Great Russell- 
street. ‘The amount of Grants applied to the relief of distressed 
Authors, their Widows, and Children, bythe ts the past year, was 
1,255. ; and the total pace applied by the Committee to these 
benevolent objects, from the foundation of the Society, is up- 
wards of 29.000!. Donations and Subscriptions, in aid of the 
charitable purposes of the Snatitgtion, will be thankful re- 
ceived and acknowledged by th on Feaenress, Jobn Griffin, E 
. Bedford-place ; Sir Henry Ellis. Gritish Museum; Willia am 


‘ooke, Esq., 12, Russell-square ; x by 
TAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 
T° meet the earnest wishes of very many Sub- 


scribers to the Waverley Novels, in 25 vols. guek’ oo octavo 
gomplctedon 3ist March, an edition of SIR WAL: TER SCOTT'S 
POETRY, in the same size, will follow * The Life of Jaen tay 
and* Tsk s ofa Grandfather,’ in ay! Issues. 

London; Houlston & Sto t ° 











and P. by Martin, &c. & 


aring for immediateSale, 

A VALUABL COLLECTION of BOOKS; 
Including a Portion of the LIBRARY of the Rev. H. F. KY TE, 
comprising a choice Selection of Divinity, Classics, History, 
ye and Geoeral Literature 


Catalogues will be forwarded to Gentlemen sending their 
Address, 


VALUABLE cee ee DECEA COLLECTION OF A BARONET, 


Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS a ° favoured ae instrections to 
SELL BY ‘AUC TION. at their Great Room, 33, King-street, 
Sy = sa on THURSDAY, ‘th May, cad following day, 
at 12 ocloc 


CABINET of EXOTIC SHELLS, in the 
finest condition, the property of a BARONET for many 
x ears known as a most ardent collector in this branch of 
ispecel History. It comprises, amongst other rarities, a splen- 
did example of the Conus Omaicus—a magnificent Cyprea 
Aurora—Harpa Imperialis—beautiful Spondyli, Chama, &c.— 
Mahogany Cabinets—some Conchological and Entomological 
Books, including the Works of Martini and Chemnitz, Dillwyn, 
Martyn, casta, and others—Stephens’ [Ilustrations of 
British Entomvology—Donovan’ 's Naturalist’s. Repository—Meri- 
on's Insects of Surinam—Entomological Magazine, &c. &c.—On 
vow tees day prior and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had at 
the Rooms. 


Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS have the honour to announce they 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 33, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 25th May, at 12 o'clock, 

A COLLECTION OF THE REMAINS OF 


HE MASTODONTOID ANIMALS of North 
America, imported from the United States by Mr. A. Kock, 
of St. Louis, and consisting of Skulle, Jaws, Teeth, Tusks, and 
Bones of every Part of the Trunk roe | Extremities, greatly sur- 
passing in the number, value, and magnificence of the specimens 
all previously formed Cabinets of these most interesting relics, 
and its formation has constituted almost the exclusive occupa- 
tion of its enterprising and zealous proprietor for several years 
in the great alluvial plains of the Milseaaippi the Missouri, and 
other parts of the New Continent.—The Collection is now on 
view at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; apd Catalogues of the 
Sale will shortly be ready, 











LIBRARY ( OF THE L ATE JOUN SIDNEY HAW KINS, 


ESQ. F.S.A. 

Mr. FLETCHER will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, May 8, and eight following days 
(Sunday excepte 

HE EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, consisting of Rare and Curious Books in the 
various classes of Theolo y. Classics History, Topogr pography. 

Antiquities, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and the Fine 

Arts generally ; also a few valuable and highly interesting Manu- 

scripts, including an unpublished Chronicle of John Tiptoft, 

Earl of Worcester, &e. 5 ae everal large Mahogany Bookcases, an 

Antique-carved Oak Cabinet, Cabincts with Drawers, and other 

Library Furniture. —Catalogues are now ready. The ks may 

be viewed the Thursday, Friday,and Saturday preceding the sale. 


MUSICAL LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN SIDNEY HAW- 
KINS, ESQ. F.S.A., THE COPPER-PLATES OF SIR JOHN 
HAWKINS'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, anp SEVERAL CHOICE 
OLD MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Mr. FLETCHER = stl L br AUC CTLON, at his Great Room, 
Piccadilly. i 
HE CHOICE MUSICAL. ‘LIBRARY, con- 
taining several old and scarce b pag Treatises, and other 
valuable Music, Ancient and Modern; also several valuable 
Musical Instruments, KL, some fine specimens of Violins 
and Violoncellos by the most celebrated makers.—Catalogues 
are preparing, and will shortly be ready. 


PRINTS _ Se acre he! Lig’ oe JOHN 


DNEY HA , ESQ. 
Mr. FLETCHER = SELL. by Ave i¥ JUN. a fis Great Room, 


ecadilly, i 
HE VALUABLE COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS, amongst which are many Scarce Prints, 
Ancient and Modern Portraits, Costumes, Topography, Views, 
Architecture, Designs, Artists’ Studies, &c. The Paintings in- 
clude a few fine old Portraits, by celebrated masters, of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Mary de Medicis, Lord Darnley, Handel, Co- 
Ngee other distinguished persons, with other paintings of 
mer 











LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. SIMEON CLAYTON, A.M 
Rector of Boughton Malherbe, Kent. 

Mr. FL presen is favoured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, in May, 
HE VALUABLE LIBRARY of Classical, 

Theological, and Miscellaneous Books, Modern German 
heological Works, Books in Oriental Languages, and a few 
anuscripts. —Catalogues are preparing, and will shortly be 








EXTENSIVE Se ce OF MISCELLANEOUS 


BOO ELS, &c 
Mr. FLETCHER be se i “by at CT 108, at his Great Room, 
y,10 
PWARDS of 6 ‘000 VOLUMES of NOVELS 
and ROMANCES, with Books in Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture, many tgcently published, a fine Portrait of George IV., by 
Th &c. 4 are preparing. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES, STEREOTYPE PLATES, ETC, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will Bit. at te House, 125, Fleet-street, on 


JAY 
HE STEREOTYPE PLATES and STOCK 
of a series of Religious Works, published under the title 
of * Christian Library.’ ¢ egantly printed in royal 8vo.: More's 
Practical Piet cop Sese-Cecil's Life of Newton, iis copies 
ab the Fishbite, mu co; ies—-Elisha, 1610 copies—Scott’ * 
Fores of Truth, 1292 copies—Melmoth's Great Importance, 1500 
copies—Paley's Evidences, 1693 copies—Paley's ‘Theology, 789 
copies—Paley's Horm Pav ling. 902 copies—Doddridge’s Rise, 1s6t 
copies—Chalcot's Evil Thoughts, 535 copies—New Testament, 
imp. 4to., 500 yt pm ek td Anecdote, 1755 copies— Addison's 
Essays, 2 vols. 554 copies—Burns’ Works, 1000 copies— Eten 
ay 550 copies—the Stereotype Plates toa revels svo. Bible— 
part of the Stereotype Plates to a Biographical Dictionary, in 3 
vols. royal 8vo.—part of the Stereotype Plates to a General 
Gazetteer, i in 2 vols. royal 8vo., 


VALUABLE FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL WORKS 








—Elija 





Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SEL ba at hie House 125, Fleet-street, on 
OME RARE and VALU ABLE BOOKS, im- 


poste from Spain, and from the Cathedral of Rouen ; 
including Gollanduy Bibliotheca Veterum_ Patrum, 14 vols.— 
Conciliorum Omnium Generalium et Provincialium Collectio 
Regia, 31 vols. —Baronii Annales Ecclesiastici, 34 vols.—Alberti 
Magni Opera, 21 vols,—Thomas Aquinas Opera, 18 vols.—Chry- 
sostomi Opera, 13 vols.—Basilii Opera, 3 vols.—Athanasii Opera, 
4 vols.—Benedicti XIV. Opera, 15 vols.~Ambrosii Opera, 2 vols. 
—Cassiodori Opera, 2 vols.—Beverigius Pandectw, 2 vols. 
Hallier de Sacris qactenes et Ordinationibus, 3 vols. —C yrilli 
Hierosolymitani Ope’ jregorii_ ‘Thaumaturgi—Gregorii Na- 
zianzeni Opera, 2 a Aeon Nysseni Opera, 2 vols.—Lupi 
Opera, 12. vols.—Tostati Abulensis Opera, 27 vols.—Joannis da 
Sylveria Opera, 10 vols.—Launoii Opera, 10 caletinbene Chris- 
tianus, 3 vols —Thomassini Ecclesiae Disciplina, 3 vols.--Ar- 
nauld, (Euvres completes, 45 vols. large paper—Angeli Maii 
Scriptoram Veterum Nova Collectio, 10 vols;—Natalis Alexandri 
Historia Ecclesiastica, 20 vols.—Gregorii Magni Opera, 17 vols. 
~Hieronymi Opera, 11 vols. in Se ow Sitepulonsls ‘Episcopi 
Opera, 7 vols.—Vivis Opera, 8 vols. 





BOOKS. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, on MONDAY, May 15, 1843, and 
4 following days, a ag Public Sale and ‘Exhibition Room, 
ATL the WV Durh ‘s 

VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 

th , ah DALTON, of Croft. ‘This Library is rich 

in every department of Literature, especially in Natural His- 

tory; and nosimilar Collection has probably ever been offered 
for Sale in a provincial town 

Catalogues are now ready, and will be forwarded to any part 

of the United Kingdom, upon receiving a pre-paid Letter in- 

closing a ‘T'wope weeny bag Stamp; and may also be had of 

Whittaker & Co. p aria-lane, and Bell & Wood, Fleet- 

ta 


street, London. sed. 
ress—Mr. WALKER, Auctioneer, Durham 
Tho Sale will commence euch day at 11 o'clock, 
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ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
LIBRARY, 26, HoLLes-sTREET, 

For A SINGLE FaMity, 4, 5, or 10 guineas per annum. 

For a Book Society, 6,8, 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 

Any number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 Magrsemogg and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the pre; 

Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries “or Book Societies, 
sent by post. 


HEAP LITERATURE.—Thisday is published, 

atis and Post-free, No, 7 of SPON’S CITY OF LONDON 

OLD BOOK CIRCULAR, a Collection of Modern and Ancient 

Standard Works in all Classes of Literature, which, in conse- 

quence of the depressed state of trade, are marked at. such 
prices as must ensure their sale.—15, Queen-street, Ch 





This day is publichet. 8vo. price 1s., the Sesend Number (to be 
‘ontinued monthly) 


HE ARTIST and AMATEURS MAGA- 


ZINE: a work devoted to the Interests of the Arts of 
Declan ang the Cultivation of Taste. Edited by E. V. RIP- 


Then Longman, Brown, Green & L 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for May, 
price 1s., contains :—Lays of the Would-be Laureates— 
Surfaceism; or the Manceuvres of the World and its Wife; by 
rs. Gore; concluded—Rides, Rambles, and Sketches in Texas; 
by Charles Hooton, Esq.—Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Francis Horner—My Monomaniacal Experiences—The Life of a 
Travelling Physician — Poetr ag peo Register — Postscript 
Political—The Repeal of the é ‘orn Law 
William Tait _Eeinbarah Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 














is day published, and posted free, 
DWARDS’ CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 
LOGUE of OLD and MODERN BOOKS in Divinity, 
History, Medical, Quaker, and Unitarian Theology. Tr pus &c., 
likewise a Trade ‘List fer poeenese only. d by for- 
warding address to Crooked-lane, King Wilh 
City, or 76, Bunbill- an » Olactrest: London. 





Now ready, price 


HE BRITISH CRITIC oa QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No. LXV 
Contents: —Sacramental Confession—Sir a and Mr. De 
Vere’s Poems—Ecclesiastical Bodies Politic—Lord John Man- 
ners’ Plea for National Holy Days—Bishop of New Jersey's 
Sermons—Lord Straflord—Notices of New Works. 
Kivingtons, St. Paul s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


is day, price 2. 
HE ECLEC CT IC REVIEW for May. 
1. Roman Catholicism—its Principles and Views. 


Contents: 

2. Memoirs and C jerrennondence of Francis Horner, M.P. 
3. Homes for Young Criminals, 
4. Memoirs of the Kev. Watts Wilkinson. 
5 Wylie’s Modern Judea. 

Miss Lawrance’s History of Woman in England. 
z. Seay for Beginners. 

. Candlish on Genesis 
°: Factories’ ine ation Bill, &c. &e. 

& Co. a 








the Ist of May, price ls. No. V. of 
HE ZOOLOGIST. This Number contains, in 
addition to twenty-three shorter Communicatidns, the 
following important papers _ 
irds of Sussex. 
On the Birds of Cornwall. 1 
On the Cayman. By C patios’ 3-43 Esq. 
On the Power possessed by Bees of praising a Queen from an 
Egg intended to produce a Worker. J. D. Salmon, Esq. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Be Lent 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE = 
LEECH, AND ARFRED CROWQUILL, 
The rh EY BER, mM Half-a-C: rown. of 
ENTLEY’S fISCELLANY 
on ee. i. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 
wht ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
ith an Illustration by Leech. 

CHAPTER XXVIL- —In which Mr. Ledbury takes his sister into 
the country; their progress and arrival. 

Cuaprer XXIX.—Of the diverting manner in which the Grim- 
leys were introduced to Mr. Rawkins. 

CuapTer XX jhich treats of the country connexions of 
the Lae, 

Cuaprer XXXI.—The opening of the Clumpley Literary and 
Scientific Institution. 

Life i in MenoverFhe 4 - and , The Galantee- Show—Drawing 


. Knox, Es: 
min Rodd ——* 











his day is published, 


NH E WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. LXXVII. for MAY. 


Grecian Legends ok Carly, itistory. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, 

paltvond Fares and Tolls. 

inoz 

I istory ‘of the Pyne Biesten. 

Mill’s System of Log 

The Plea of Insanity 

. Lady Sale’s Seareat and the Affghanistan Wer. 

9. Mr. Bailey's Reply to the ‘ Westminster Rev 

10. The Corporation of London and Municipal inn 


S. Clarke, successor to H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, 


TEGG’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
On Monday, the Ist of May, printed in a superior manner, on 
paper. a. for the purpose, to be continued Monthly, price 


r EGG ‘g LONDON MAGAZINE of KNOW- 

LEDGE and AMUSEMENT, a Work calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness and peace of society, advance the interests 
of religion, virtue, and humanity, and encoarage. a spirit of in- 
dustry, economy, and perseverance amongst all classes. 

#* Prose communications, in accordance with the objects 
and nature of the above work, to be addressed for the editor to 
the care of the Publisher. _ 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
e MAY NUMBER of COLBURN’S 
UNITED SE RVICE MAGAZINE, 


NAVAL and MILIT. ARY JOURNAL, 

Contains the following Interestin: Papers :—The Hurricanes 
of the Atlantic—Naval Discipline—Notes on the Army—Lady 
Sale’s Journal—England’s Wooden W alls ; the Royal acai 
—Military View of our Western Colonies, by Lieut.-Col. Wilkie 

—The Defences of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, with a Map, 
by Col. Herman—C apture and rope ‘ue of General Baron Win- 

de—Military h s regafds Non-commissioned 
Officers and Private Soldiers, "by Dr. Marshall—Persona! Ad- 
ventures in Georsia, Circassia, and Russia, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Cameron, C.B.—On the Errors and Faults in our Military System, 
by Col. Firebrace—The Command in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, by Capt. O'’Connor—Reminiscence s of a Light 
Dragoon—Memoirs of the late Major Gen. Sir J. T. Jones, Bart. 
K.C.B.—The Crown Peasantry of Russia—Dry Rot—The Battle 
of Meeance—The Court Martial on Major-General Shelton— 
Affairs at the Cape of Good Hope—The Claims of Colonel Gur- 
wood and Major Mackie to the Sword of the Governor of Ciudad 
Rodrigo—’ The Annual Mee ting « of the United Service Institution 
—Stations of the Army and Navy—Promotions and Appoint- 
ments, with all the Professional News of the Mouth, &c. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
For MAY, will contain: 
1, SAVANDROOG. By M. Rarrter, Esq. 
Chap. 38. ‘The Banyan Tree. 
— 39. The Pilgrim's Tale. 
— 40. The Pooja. 
2. The Jewish Captives in Baby- | 9. Recollections od a Royalist 
on. By Mrs. Crawford. Officer. By Col. de R—, 
8. Netja: a Story of the Belgium an early comrade of Bona- 
Provinces. By Mrs. oe. Boeim 
4. The Convalescent. By N 10. Do; masConfuted. By Major 
Oey. ‘alder Cam 
5. = TEpchon hondriac’sDaugh- | 11. T he — Rolation. By Ab- 
he Author of! 0! 
iivelyn "Howard; or, Mis- | 12. On ting Death of Capt. Sir 
taken Polic Le FlemingSenhouse,K.C.B. 
6. Sonnet. By , a Stolter- | 13. Tales of a Tourist—Patrona 
t . 


ali 

7. Tableaux Vivants. By Fran-| 14. The Guard of the Grave- 
ces Elizabeth Davies. By Leigh Cliffe, Esq. 

8. IlJustrations of Shakspeare— | 15. Caaethattanton” sSpain and 
Queen Isabella’s Parting. the Pyrenees. 

By Mrs. Crawford. 16. The Opium Smoker. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary News, Works in 
rogress, &c. &c. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
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its ( q udley | for the Million: being a Sup- 
Costello. plement to Mr. Howard's Lec- 
Hours 3 in Hindostan—a Tale of| turesat the Royal Academy— 
riters’ Buildings, by H. R. Preliminary perations, by 
addin Jack Gossamer, Railroad Phi- 
Ounce-Shooting in Brazil, wie losoph 
Ben Bunting. — 's Rhapsody, byK. J. 
| | ey in India 
THE GAOL CH APLAIN ; 
Or, A DARK PAGE from LIFE’S VOLUME. 
The Election—Prison Discipline—The Soldier Assassin. 
Teo Near to be Pleasant, by H. | Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd 
Addison. Munden,comedian,by hisSon. 
The Nocturnal Summons, by | Indian Jealousy. 
Hilary Hypbane. ‘oesy, by William Jones. 
The Centipede. The oa Fate, by H. R. 
The Hard, with Illustrations, Addis 
by Alfred C rowquill. The Death of the Poor, by 
William Jones. 
JERRY JARVIS’S WIG. 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
With an Illustration by George C tuikshank. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


PERIODICALS FOR MAY, 


LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE,| 
No. CCCXXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 

I, Dumas in Italy—IT. Ammz al at Bek: a true ‘Tale of the Cau- 
casus, from the Russian of Marlinski, Chapter6—ILI. Reynolds’ s 
Discourses. Conclusion—IV. Leap-Year, A Tale—V. 
of the Blocks. The Paving Question—V i. Poems and Ballads of | 
Schiller. No. 8—VII. Natural History of Salmon and Sea-Trout 








—VIII. Caleb Stukely. Part the Last—IX. Commercial Policy. 
Spain. 
II. 
HE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 
STEPHENS. Part XIII. Price 4s. 


mts: 

Cows Calving and Calves—Advantages of having Field-work 
always in a forward state—Cross Ploughing, Drilling, and Rib- 
a Land—Sowing Spring W heat, Grass Seeds, Beans, “a Peas 
—The Bean Drill—Switching, Pruning, &c., ‘Thorn Hedy es. 

Vith an Engraving on — and 18 Woodcuts. 


DAM BLAIR an “MATTHEW WALD. 
By_the Author of * Valerius’ and ‘ Reginald Dalton;’ 
being No. XI. of eaippaitins” s oo Nove ts. Price 6s, 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S LECTURES on 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. No. XXXI. Price 6d. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh; 
and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


PERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 





1. 
Twenty-fifth edition, 12mo. 2s. bound, 
ERRINS NEW and EASY METHOD of 
EARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of 
the FRENG H LANGUAGE, 
Part I. contains French words arranged in alphabetical order, 
with Lead significations in English, &c 
i clear and concise Introduction to the Grammar; a 
eceabulsas of words most genereny used in both languages, 
some familiar phrases and short dialogues, serving as an INTRO- 
DUCTION to the ELEMENTS of CONVERSATION. Revised 
by c. Gros. 


Twenty-seventh edition, _— price 1s. 6d. bound, 
ERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, with familiar and easy Dialogues, each 
preceded by a suitable vocabulary in French and English. De- 
signed particularly for the use of schools, Revised and cor- 
rected by C. Gros. 


Vingt-deuxiéme eit on, 12mo. 2s. 

ERRIN’S FABLES AMUSANT PES, suivies 
d'une Table Générale et peatieeliee des Mots, et de 

leur si eiepeen. Revue par C. Gr 
Longman, Brown & as 3 “Cade li; J. G. F. & J. 
ercaatans Harvey & Darton; E. P. Williams; Dulau_& Co.; 
Hamilton ‘& Co.; Whittaker & eo Sherwood & Co.; Duncan 
Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall & be: $ agg Law; Houl- 
ston & Stoneman ; W. Edwards; J. Jackson; . Routledge ; 

and C, Dolman, 





| Structive Information. Fifth edition 


The Battle | 





THE NEW COMIC NURSERY TALE, 
By AL BERT SMITH, Author of * Ledbury’s Tour.’ 
EAU and the BEAST, with Humouroys 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 


Already published : 
BLUE BEARD. SLEEPING BEAUTY 
RED RIDING HOOD. JACK THE GIANT KILLER, 
Price Half-a-Crown each, Ornamentally Bound. 
William S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row, 


—$—— 
NEUMAN AND BARRETTI’S SPANISH es 
BY SEOANE. 
Fifth edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 12s, 
EUMAN and BARRETTI’S DICTIONARY 
of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Th 
5th edition, thoroughly nqemed, and enlarged by the addition t 
many thousand words. By SEOANE, M.D; 2 voly wh 
Spanish and English, and nglish and Spanish. ” 
Also, the same abridged. 

New edition, square foolscap, price 8s. bound, 

A Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages, compiled from the improved editions of Neu man 
and Barretti. In two parts, Spanish and English, and Englat 
*"Mongman, Brown & Co.; T. Cadell ; P. Rol 

congman, Brown 0.5 le ; " 
grécon: Duncan & Malcolm ; Whittaker Parone lan itch. 
Hamilton s Co. ; Allen & Co. if G. Routledge ; ee, , Mar. 

shall & J. Bain; Cowie & Co.; Smith, 'E Titer id 
Ma nar * siodesont eee & Stoneman; T. 
H. Bohn; B. Fellowes; D. Nu 
and G.& J. Robinson, at 


we ‘Ss SCHOOL ORATOR, 
. Price 4s. 64. bound, 


HE SCHOOL ORATOR; or, Exercises jn 


Elocution Theoretically Arranged ; from which, aided b 
short practical rules, to be committed to memory, and t repeated 
after the manner of reciting the rules in the Latin syntax, stu 
dents may learn to articulate every word with propriet ; be 
assisted in the removal of minor impediments; be taught to 
modulate the voice, and to speak with accuracy of inflexion, from 
the easiest to the most diflicult specimens of English oratorical 
composition. By JAMES WRIGHT, Public and Private Lec. 
turer on English Elocution, Author of * The Philosophy of Elo- 
cution,’ ‘ Readings of the Liturgy,’ * Anti- Scepticism,’ &c. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Simp. 
kin, Marshall & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. Houlston & Stoneman, 


MR. MURRAY'S 


SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS 
FOR ane PERSONS, 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG. 
AND, from the First Invasion by the Romans, to the 

end of al Reign of William the Fourth, with Conversations at 
the end of each Chapter. ‘Tenth edition, with numerous Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 12mo., 12s, 


It. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius egos to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe, with Conversations at the end of each Chapter, 

‘ifth edition, with numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
lk 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to her 
UNCLE in ENGLAND, with a variety of Sptressting and In- 

mo. 








7 be 
; C. Dolman ; H. W ew Bae 








CONVERSATIONS ed NATURE and ART, 


for the Information and Amusement of Young Persons. By a 
ADY. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each. 


LETTERS to a YOUNGER SISTER from 


ITALY. With SKETCHES of HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
ond AR’ r. By CATHERINE TAYLOR. Second edition. 2 vols. 
2mo. 17s. 


VI. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Fifth edition. 18mo, 3s. 


vil. 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. An 
Attempt to render the chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour 
intelligent pnd profitable to Young Children. Second edition. 


18smo., 3s. 6¢ 
vill. 
NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG PER- 
SONS. By Mrs. LOUDON. With 40 Woodcuts. 18mo. 45. 


ar Murray, Albemarle-street. 
t ready, royal 12me 


HE LIFE po TIMES of JOHN REUCH- 
LIN, the Father of tne German Reformation. 
y FRANCIS BARHAM, Esq., 
Editor of * Collier’s Ecclesiastical History,’ &e., 
Uniform with the undermentioned, 
Just published, royal 12mo. price 6s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola; 
illustrating the Progress of the Re formation in Italy during the 
Fifteenth Century. From original sources, German and Italian. 
“The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
Henry TAYLOR. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


On the Ist of May will appear, 
PART XV. OF BROCKEDON’S VIEWS IN ITALY. 


TALY, HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 
PICT URE SQUE: described and illustrated in a series of 
VIEWS, engraved in ‘the highest pane of art, from drawings 
made and sr NL expressly rk. a 
WILLIAM Bh Oc TKEDON, Esq. F.R.S 
Member of A Academies of Fine Arts in Florence and Rome; 
Author of ‘ The Pesees of the Al oy * The Road-book 








to Italy,’ &e. &c. — 
In Monthly Paste, on inperes 4to. paper. Size, 15 inches by 
nts, 5: India paper, proofs, 


“ The public will at vast have a ‘descriptive picture of Italy 
within a reasonable compass, yet on a sulliciently extensive 
plan, which will do credit to the illustrated literature of the 
country."’— Times, 2 

Part XV. will comprise Views of . 
Mephe, from the Savta Lucia: drawn by Leitch, engraved by 


Vv ww...  Grawn by Brockedon, engraved by J. T. Willmore. 
Padua: drawn by Prout, engraved by Carter. 
‘0 be completed in Twenty Parts. lackie 
London: Duncan. & Malcolm, Paternoster-row ; and Blac 





& Son, Glasgow and Edinburg’ 
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N° 8097] 
—_—— 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., 4th reCTt M. 1s. 
ROFESSOR SMYTH’S LECTURES ON 
MODERN HISTORY. | , 
William Pickering, London; and J. & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
— Just r published, in 2 vols. fe: ap. 8vo. en 10s. si 
IDS TO . TION. 

By SAMUEL TAYLOR MARL, 

Fifth edition, with the 7 8 jest Corrections, and a copious 
N PCOLERIDGE, 

William Pickering, Publisher, Ficcadiy. 

This day is published, - 4s. 6d. s . 
OROLOGY an TRONOMY. 
With their Practical f.. P, By Dr. W. B. CAR- 

NTER, Author of * Principles of General and Comparative 
Phrsology. and ‘ Principles of Haman Physiology.’ Being the 
rth of the Poputar CycLoppia or NATURAL 


ae wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


n two pocket volumes. price 8s. clot 


HE ESSAYS of pwiA. A ioe Edition. 


1, Deerbrook: a Nov Ra "By Harriet Martineau. 
In 1 vol. price 6s. cloth 
9, The Hour and the Man. By Harriet Martineau. 
In 1 vol. price 6s. cloth. 
dward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
~ published ea N in May, price Is. y 
HOTOGENIC MANIPULATION ; being 
the Second of a series of works in course of publication 
by Geo, Knight & Sons, F geter lane, entitled * praviulations in 
the Scientific Arts.”. ELECT ROTYPE MANIPULATION, b 
Charles V. Walker, Hon. Sec. to the Electrical Society, being 
ine First Part. The present work will contain the necessary 
instructions in the different branches of Photography, including 
Calotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype, Ferrotype, Anthotype, Da- 
errcotype, and Thermography, and will be illustrated by 
Woodcuts. 








ust published, price 
LGERNON “SIDNEY'S LET TER to THOS. 
WYSE, Esq. M.P., concerning Art-Unions, Electrotype, 
Prince Albert's Patronage, the Rights and the Wrongs of Artists, 
=s Hints for redressing the latter, &c. &c., and a Note to Mrs. 
i Hearne, 81, Strand; and W. Marks, Old Cavendish-street. 
Also, Hearne’s Catalogue of New and Second- 
hand Books, at ‘ery. reduced prices. 
iar ge n BVO. pric 
NGLO- CATHOLICISM No" . APOSTOLI- 
CAL. Being an Inquiry into the Scriptural Authority of 
the Leading Doctrines advoc yo in ‘ The Tracts for the ‘Times’ 
and other Public ptions pf the Anglo-( athotic School. 
B SAY ALEX AND M.A, 
“Mr. Lindsay ye = 's learned ~e 9 able work,”’—Bdin- 


burgh hers 
. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


oul TH’S WEALTH of Sar iens 
Fdited by ay Es M‘CULLOCH, Es 
a LIFE of the A THOR, an ix 1 RODU iCTORY DIs- 
cou USE, NOTES, and SU PPLEMENTAL DISSERTATIONS, 
ie. one large and ‘beautifully printed volume, with 2 Portraits. 
Pri ls. 
A C. Black, and W. Tait, Edinburgh ; 








Longman & Co. 





Pete WALTER SCOTT’S NAPOLEON. 
» Ist May, with Plates and Maps, uniform with 
THE Ww AY ERLEY NC ve jd it Seat Uctavo, just Completed, 


i WALTER sco’ T T's LIF EofNAPOLEON; 
to be concluded in Five Monthly Issues. 
Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London; and 
allBooksell: Ts. 

Just gg in} vol. &vo. 15s. cloth, 
LEXICON to ASSCHYLUS, containing a 
CRITICAL EXPL ARATION of the MORE DIFFICU oL T 

PASSAGES in the SEVEN GEDIES. By the Rev. W. 
LINWOOD, M.A., Student of t host c hurch, Oxfor * 
Printed for Taylor & \ ae, 8 28, U pper Gowe r-street. 


W il be published on NT demy &vo. price 12s. cloth, 
V ODERN PAIN TERS; their superiority in 
P the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient 
Masters proved by examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Intellectual, “ig? the Works of Modern Artists, espec ially from 
7 Xe M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. By A GRADUATE OF 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Under the Supe rintendence of the Society Sor the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

In the press, dedicated. by permission, to Her Majesty, 

OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, Part Il. of 

ARISTOCRACY, with an Examination of the Aristocratic 
ee 1 Ancient and Modern Times. 

y HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S 

Member of the National Institute of France; Member of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. 

Part I. by Lord Brougham, * Treatise of the 
Principles of Government and of "Monare’ hy, with an Examina- 
tionof Oriental and European Monarchies’ ~ recently published, 
price 13s. in boards, 

__Chapman.& Hall, 186, Strand. 
NOVE . wshaeoi Po CHEMICAL ao 
r » post free, for Two 
RIFF N "S. ILLUSTRATE D CAT ALOGUE 
of CHEMICAL APPARATUS, Part IL, containing 16 
pages, 8vo. with nearly 100 Engravings. 
Richard Ont h Co. “Glasgow. 


A New Edition of Part T., 100 pages, with 500 


Engravings, post free, 2s. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR SULLIVAN 
- (IRISH EDUCATION BOARD). 
1. A N ATTEMPT to SIMPLIFY ENGLISH 
Te GRAMMAR. With Observations on the Method of 
aching it. Price Gd. 
2. An Introduction to Geography and History. 
2nd edition, enlarged, price ls. 
3. The Spelling-Book Superseded ; or, Exercises 


enimenograrhy, Etymology, and Verbal Distinctions. 4th edition, 


























ROSE'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just published, price 4s.6d., Pant XVIII. of 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


PROJECTED AND PARTLY ARRANGED 
By the late REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 


Published for the Proprietors by B. FeLtowes, Ludgate-street. 





ENCYCLOPZZDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Just published, price 14. 1s., Parr LVI. of 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. 


Edited by the REV. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. Jolhin’s College, Cambridge. 


Published for the Proprietors by B. Fertowes, Ludgate-street. 
MR. BURKE’S NEW WORK. 


A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 


POOL OLPODE DELETE OE PELOOLLOE 





Now ready, Part I. (to be completed in Four Quarterly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each,) of 


MR. BURKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
A Genealogical and Weraldic Dictionary 


OF TIE WHOLE OF THE LANDED GENTRY, or, UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
IRELAND, to be comprised in a StnaLe Votume, of 1600 pages, beautifully printed in double columns, uniformly with 
the — popular PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

N.b.—Those who desire to obtain this work immediately on its publication, are requested to send their orders without 
delay to their respective Booksellers. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Will be published on the 10th of May, in a form to bind up with 
LADY SALE’S JOURNAL 


AND 


LIEUT. V. EYRE'S NARRATIVE, 
LIEUT. V. EYRE’S 
PORTRAITS OF THE CABUL PRISONERS, 


TAKEN DURING HIS IMPRISONMENT, 

Containing Portraits of LADY SALE (the only Portrait in the country); MAJOR E, POTTINGER ; CAPTAINS 
MACKENZIE, BYGRAVE, LAWRENCE, TROUP, CONOLLY, &c.; LIEUTS. EYRE, MEIN, ILAU GUTON, &C.;5 
with Sketches of Alexander’s Column, Caves of Bameean, Prison Scenes, &c. 

Mr. Morray has allowed the use of M‘Cuise’s Portrait of SIR A. BURNES. 
have sent the publishers a Portrait of the late lamented Envoy. 

A Portrait of AKBAR KHAN will be in the work. 
In all there will be Thirty Plates, to be beautifully Lithographed by MR. LOWES DICKINSON. Price 21s.; 


coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street, 
Publishers and Printsellers by ae Aqysteoneet to Her Majesty, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 





The family of SIR WM. M‘NAGHTEN 





EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
The MAY NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
Magazine and Wumorist, 
Contains the following Articles: 
THE LONGEST HOUR IN MY LIFE; and A CUSTOM HOUSE BREEZE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 








The Fool and his Money. By Laman Blanchard, Esq. ; Recreations in Natural History—Tame Swans. 
Moral Cosmetics. By none saan Esq. Symptoms of the Mind diseased, considered in relation to 
Mon i and M | the characteristics of Hamlet. By Laman Blanchard, 
The Widows’ Alms House. By the Author of ‘Peter | Esq. 

Priggins.’ No. V. The Visit. | On the British Spunges. 
Extracts from my Indian Diary. By the Old Forest Ranger. | May: a Poem. 

Tigers and Tiger Hunting. A Story from a Bathing Place. 


MUSIC FOR THE BILLION: 

A Lecture delivered by Polyphemus Polypipe, Professor of the Pandwans; comprising the Chorus Singer—The Orchestral 
Instrumentalist—The Public Dinner Vocalist—Amateurs—Composers—The Prospects of the Profession. 
ELLISTONIANA ; 

Or, Original Anecdotes of the late R. W. Elliston, Esq., by W. T. Moncrieff, Esq., comprising Elliston’s Egotism—A Good 
Subject—The Thespian Oracle. 











Co, Baw ~ik A Se. Dublin; Longman & Co. London; Fraser & 


Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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HE PERILS of the NATION : an APPEAL to 
T the Legislature. the Clergy, and the Upper and Middle 
— In crawe We. Uae & levies. Fleet-street. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
THE THIRD EDITION, WITH MANY ADDITIONS, 
N the RELATIONS between the HOLY 
. RIPTURES and some parts of GEOLOGICAL 


y JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. F.R.S, & F.G.S. 
Renta Jackson & Walford. 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 








In crown 8vo. = a” Plates. and peer Cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
ew edition (th 
IEWS of the ‘ARCHI TECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. By -. ‘ NIC SHOL., LL.D. .D., Professor of 
x t ty.o asgow 
yin Mer a oinbarah for Marshall ‘& Co. London. 


In a few days will be published. in post ISLANDS, 














ETTERS - from the VIRGIN 
di illustrating Life and Manners in the West Indies. 

e was sorry to find I had ruined myself and wrote a book ; 
for the parson of the parish had assured him that s authors were 
never worth a farthing. and always died in guol.”"—Connoisseur. 

hn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


AN AUTUMN IN SWITZERLAND. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8ve. 15s. cloth, 
ETTERS written during a JOU RNEY to 
SWITZERLAND, in the Autumn of 1841. 
By ASHTON YA 


rs. 
Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 
On the 2nd of May will be ready, price 15s. 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


IX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MATS, large folio, 
coloured, with a Sheet of Letterpre: 
y Dr. J. PRICH RD, *F. R.S. 
In illustration of his Works." The Natural Histo of Men,’ and 
* Researches into the Physical History of Mankin 
*,* After the Ist of June the price will be relies to 7 ls. 
Li endon: H. Bailhére, 219, Hegentsfrect. 
small 8vo. price 7s. 


ATURE A "PARABLE: a Poem. 


Books. 
By the Rev. J. B. MORRIS, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Rivingtonss St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


nm Thursday, with numerous Wooicuts, post 8v0. 
ET T E RS from the PYRENEES during 
THREE MONTHS’ PEDESTRIAN WANDERINGS 
amidst the wildest Scenes of the French and Spanish Mountains, 
in the Summer of 1842. By T. CLIFTON PARIS, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Sketches by the Author, taken on 
the spot. J hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY AUT t= il * DEER- eraLeine.” 
On Thursday, uniform with “Art of Deer-Stalking,’ royal °G 
ase ane NIGHTS of SALMON F ISHING 
TWEED, with a short account of the NATURAL 
HisTORY ad see I'S of the SALMON. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. 
Illustrated with Lithographs and Woodeits, oan Haghe and 
. Williams, from Drawings by the late Sir D. Wilkie, E. and 
C. Landseer, bal Simson, E Cooke, and the Author. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DE FEL . po ‘$s EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
published. post 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
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History of the House of Commons, Vol. I. By 
C. Townsend, Esq. Colburn. 
‘The History of the House of Commons’ was a 
romising mould to cast a book in; and con- 
sidering the variety of matter and anecdote 
connected with the subject, no very great 
roficiency in the craft of book-making was 
necessary to produce a readable work. Accord- 
ingly, the volume before us contains a great 
deal of entertaining gossip about senates and 
senators, without having very decided claims to 
the title of a history of the House of Commons. 
Had the author entitled it ‘Anecdotes of the 
Speakers of the House of Commons from the 
Convention Parliament,’ he would have some- 
what more accurately described the subject- 
matter of his first volume. Under such a title, 
he might unquestionably have given a series of 
valuable illustrations of the growth, progress, and 
changes of the popular branch of the legislature; 
but instead of making the anecdotical method 
strictly auxiliary to an historical purpose, he often 
strings together a multiplicity of biographical 
details, with little or no reference to the illustrious 
assembly whose annals he professes to record. 
By way of specimen, take the sixth chapter, 
chiefly devoted to a rambling sketch of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons which assembled in February, 1714. 
We find nearly twelve pages of this chapter taken 
up with the particulars of Sir Thomas’s edition 
of Shakspeare, and the squabbles between him 
and Bishop Warburton! By what association of 


ideas can this have any relevancy to the history 
of the House of Commons? nor do we see any 


stronger reason for dedicating a couple of pages 
to Isabella, Duchess of Grafton, whom Hanmer 
married at twenty-one. An octavo, however, 
must be filled; and an extract from Evelyn’s 
Diary, followed by another from Swift's, in which 
the Duchess is described as “ wearing a great 
high head-dress and looking like a mad woman 
in it,” answers the purpose to admiration. It 
would have been a Tite e more germane to the 
proposed subject, had Mr. Townsend told us 
what sort of stuff Mr. Speaker’s robe was made 
of, for robes of state are state-matters, and have 
their political bearings and importance. 

The first chapter glances over the Speakers 
before the Revolution, from Sir Thomas Hunger- 
ford, in the reign of Henry III., who is the first 
named as Speaker in the rolls of parliament, 
andtermed parlour, or the mouth of the House. 
To go no farther back than the age of Elizabeth, 
how far remote from the taste and style of the 
present day, is the following address of Sir 
— Coke, upon his nomination to the 
chair:— 

“‘ Although, as in the heavens,’ said the lawyer to 
Queen Elizabeth, ‘a star is but opacum corpus until 
ithave received light from the sun, so stand I corpus 
opacum until your highness’ bright, shining wisdom 
hath looked upon me and allowed me. In this House 
ae many grave, many learned, many deep, wise men, 
and those of ripe judgments; but I am untimely 
fruit, not yet ripe, but a bud scarcely blossomed, so 
as] fear me your majesty will say, amongst so many 
fair fruit ye have plucked a shaken leaf.’ ” 

The manners of the House at this period appear 
to have been on a par with its taste in rhe- 
toric. The little indecorums of the senators of 
Washington at the present day appear to be 
only the manners of the parent state at the close 
of the sixteenth century :— 

“The following scene, some years later, most 
graphic in its description of the homely members and 
their modest head, is painted to the life. Meeting to 
g0 through the form of choosing a speaker with all 
Proper solemnity, the comptroller of the household, 





39 Elizabeth, Sir William Knolls, said, ‘ I will deliver 
my opinion unto you who is most fit for this place, 
being a member of this House, and those good abili- 
ties which [ know to be in him’ (here he made a little 
pause, and the House hawked and spat, and, after 
silence made, he proceeded). ‘ Unto this place of dig- 
nity and calling, in my opinion’ (here he stayed a 
little) ‘Mr. Seargeant Yelverton’ (looking upon him) 
‘is the fittest man to be preferred’ (after which words 
Mr. Yelverton blushed, and put off his hat, and after 
sat bareheaded), ‘for I know him to be a man wise 
and learned, secret and circumspect, religious and 
faithful, no way disable, but every way able to supply 
this place.’ He then sat down, hoping for a general 
consent.” 

We cannot forbear to quote the speech of Mr. 
Sergeant Yelverton upon this occasion, particu- 
larly for its quaint dolionation of the personnel 
of a Speaker :— 

“The whole House cried, ‘ Aye, aye, aye, let him 
be,’ and the master comptroller made a low reverence 
and sat down ; and, after a little pause and silence, 
Mr. Sergeant Yelverton rose, and, after a very humble 
reverence, said: ‘ Whence your unexpected choice of 
me to be your mouth, or speaker, should proceed, I 
am utterly ignorant. If from my merits, strange it 
were that so few deserts should purchase suddenly so 
great anhonour. Nor from my ability doth this your 
choice proceed, for well known it is to a great number 
in this place now assembled, that my estate is nothing 
correspondent for the maintenance of this dignity ; for 
my father dying left me a younger brother, and nothing 
to me but my bare annuity. Then growing to man’s 
estate, and some small practice of the law, I took a 
wife, by whom I have had many children, the keeping 
of us all being a great impoverishment to my estate, 
and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily 
industry. Neither from my person nor nature doth 
this choice arise, for he that supplied this place ought 
to be a man big and comely, stately and well spoken, 
his voice great, his courage majestical, his nature 
haughty, and his purse plentiful and heavy; but, 
contrarily, the stature of my body is small, myself 
not so well spoken, my voice low, my carriage 
lawyer-like and of the common fashion, my nature 
soft and bashful, my purse thin, light, and never yet 
plentiful.’” 

In the courtly reign of Charles II., we find 
the following piquant dialogue between a Speaker 
and a member of the House :— 

“¢Some time after the speaker told Colonel Birch 
that it was indecent for him to brush his beard 
without a looking-glass;’ to which Birch replied, 
‘You would not think it so if you had a beard to 
brush !°” 

Here is a sample of the absurd pedantry 
which survived the Restoration :— 

“The crabbed old Presbyterian knight, Sir Harbot- 
tle Grimstone, just absolved from the guilt of rebellion, 
harangued the king on ‘the monsters, who had been 
guilty of blood, precious blood, precious, royal blood,’ 
and declared ‘we must needs be a happy Par- 
liament, a ‘sealing Parliament, a reconciling and 
peace-making Parliament, a Parliament propter excel- 
lentiam that may truly be called Parliamentissimum 
Parliamentum.” 

Sir Harbottle’s grammatical blundering 
reminds one of the Parliamentaria brevia, 
which Major Cartwright in our own times trans- 
lated “ short parliaments.” 

Roger North’s account of the origin of Sir 
John Trevor, Speaker of James II.’s solitary 
House of Commons, is amusing :— 

“ He was bred a sort of clerk in old Arthur Tre- 
vor’s chambers, an eminent and worthy professor of 
the law in the Inner Temple. A gentleman that 
visited Mr. Arthur Trevor, at his going out, observed 
a strange-looking boy in his clerk’s seat (for no person 
ever had a worse sort of squint than he had), and 
asked who that youth was: ‘A kinsman of mine,’ 
said Arthur Trevor, ‘that I have allowed to sit here 
to learn the knavish part of the law!’ This John 
Trevor grew up, and took in with the gamesters, 
among whom he was a great proficient, and, being 
well grounded in the law, proved a critic in resolving 





gaming cases and doubts, and had the authority of a 


judge amongst them, and his sentence for the most 
part carried the cause.” 

It is little surprising to find this same Trevor, 
when a private member of the house, speaking 
as follows upon a proposition to disfranchise 
the borough of Stockbridge for bribery, and 
transfer its two members to a neighbouring 
constituency :— 

“T never heard of boroughs dissolved before. I 
am afraid, if this question pass, you, Mr. Speaker, 
and I, shall sit no more in that chair. I have the 
honour to serve for a borough in Devonshire (Beeral- 
ston), for which I am obliged to a member of the 
House (Maynard), and to the gentlemen of that 
county. If you break the ancient constitution of 
elections, I know not the consequence. The security 
of the nation was ever thought to lie in the mixture of 
this House. What shal! then become of merchants 
to inform you of trade? The House stands upon 
ancient constitutions, and I hope you will not remove 
old land-marks.” 

Avowals little less barefaced were made in 
the same House only a few years ago; but we 
have long outlived the depravity of which the 
following is a flagrant instance. Trevor took a 
bribe of 1,000 guineas from the city of London 
for his services in procuring the passing of an 
act of parliament. The House came to the fol- 
lowing resolution, which Trevor must himself 
have read from the chair! His letter to the 
House, the next day, is a curiosity :— 

“The House, after a careful perusal of these and 
other documents, establishing the guilt of the accused 
beyond cavil, came to a unanimous resolution, upon 
reading which even the countenance of Trevor must 
have worn a hue of shame: * That Sir John Trevor, 
speaker of this House, receiving a gratuity of 1000 
guineas from the city of London, after passing of the 
Orphans Bill, is guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanor.’ The next day, an incensed and curious 
House found their meeting for business impeded by 
the following letter, inclosed in one to the clerk :— 

‘Gentlemen, I did intend to have waited upon 
you this morning; but, after I was up, I was taken 
suddenly ill with a violent cholic. I hope to be ina 
condition of attending you to-morrow morning ; in 
the mean time I desire you will be pleased to excuse 
my attendance. I am, withall duty, gentlemen, your 
most obedient, humble servant, J. Trevor, speaker. 
March 13. 1694-5.°” 

Abortive attempts were made at still later 
periods to corrupt the Speakers of the House of 
Commons; one so late as the Speakership of 
Mr. Addington. The first case alluded to in 
the following extract was an attack on the purity 
of Sir Thomas Hanmer :— 

“ This correspondence was no sooner closed than 
the speaker had to communicate to the House a letter 
from some Irish adventurer, of a less honourable cha- 
racter. He stated that the day before he had received 
a letter, signed by one John Quin, with a petition 
inclosed, drawn in a form to be presented to the House, 
in which letter was contained a scandalous offer of a 
sum of money to be paid to him upon passing such 
an act of parliament as was desired in the said petition. 
The letter being read, John Quin was ordered to be 
sent for immediately in the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms, and was afterwards examined. Next day, 
the luckless intriguer presented a petition to the 
House, acknowledging his offence, as committed by 
him through inadvertency and ignorance, being a 
stranger, and unacquainted with the method of obtain- 
ing acts of parliament, begging pardon of Mr. Speaker 
and the House for his offence, and praying to be dis- 
charged out of custody. It was ordered, that he be 
brought up on Monday morning next to the bar of the 
House, where, having upon his knees received a re- 
primand from the speaker, he was ordered out of cus- 
tody, paying his fees. The corrupt notions of ignorant 
individuals linger through many a generation. About 
a century later, a similar communication was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Addington by a scheming tinman of 
Plymouth, who offered the speaker 2000/. down for 
some office in the dock-yard, and was justly requited 
for his impudence by an ex-officio prosecution, and 
six months’ imprisonment in Newgate.” 
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~ ‘The author might have retrenched with pro- | ng 
| gentleman who had disapproved of the bill, deceiving 


priety two-thirds of his memoir of Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, as having little more connexion with 
the history of the House of Commons than 
Hanmer’s edition of Shakspeare. We should, 
indeed, have suggested quite another method to 
a parliamentary historian, namely, to have made 
some division of the subject under the several 
heads of manners, morality, privileges, eloquence, 
political importance, progress of intelligence, or 
the like, and under each compartment to have 
traced from the earliest records the changes of 
character produced by the lapse of time, and 


the growth and gradual developement of the | 


institution. 

But taking the book as it is, let us extract 
one or two more passages of interest, before we 
lay it down. It a from the following that 
the wages formerly paid to the representatives 
of the people, were sometimes not even paid in 
money. ‘There was a kind of truck-system at 
Dunwich, for example! 

“Thrifty boroughs and economical corporations ap- 


pear to have been inthe habit of driving hard bargains | 
There has been pre- | 


with their would-be members. 
served a curious indenture of agreement between 
John Strange, member for Dunwich, and his constitu- 
ents, so far back as a.p. 1463, by which it is witnessed 
that ‘ John Strange granteth by these presents to be 
one of the burgesses for Dunwich, at the parliament to 
be holden at Westminster, for which, whether it hold 
for longer time or short, or whether it fortune to be 
prorogued, the said John Strange granteth no more to 
be taken for his wages than a cade full of herrings, 
and a half-barre! full of herrings, to be delivered on 
Christmas next coming.’ Still better terms were 
insisted on, with the progress of refinement, by the 
cunning corporation of Westbury. 
Long, a very simple man, and unfit to serve, had crept 
into queen Elizabeth's parliament of 1571. When 
questioned how he came to be elected, he confessed 
“ that he gave the mayor of Westbury and another, 44. 
for his place.”’ The House was greatly shocked, in 
those primitive days, at the notion of their member 
paying, instead of being paid, for a seat, and imme- 
diately ordered the mayor and town council to dis- 
gorge the money, to appear to answer such things as 
should be ebjected against them, and to suffer a 
penalty of 20/. for their scandalous attempt.” 

In the reign of Edward II., and long after- 
wards the wages of a knight of the shire was 
four shillings a day, and of a burgess two shil- 
lings. ‘Tothis was added a charge for going and 
returning, which appeared the more reasonable, 
when parliaments were held capriciously at 
Westminster, Carlisle, or York. The smaller 
boroughs and poorer counties grumbled loudly 
at these burthens, and often would fain have 
renounced the honours of representation to keep 
their shillings in their purses. Upon the more 
opulent constituencies various statutes (one of 
the 35th Henry VITI.,) confirmed thisimposition. 
The members of the Rump received four pounds 
a week each. The custom continued after the 
Restoration; but in 1617, Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston brought in a bill to repeal the statute of 
wages: there was a strong opposition to it, but 
it obtained a second reading in a singular man- 
ner :— 

“The loss of wages, Sir John Birkenhead 
argued, ‘is the only punishment the law has made 
for the absence of parliament-men from their at- 
tendance.’ ‘Sir Richard Temple would have the bill 
go without a day for asecond reading. "Tis a reflection 
on the House to discharge the wages by law; it 
should be a free-will offering. Wages have been 
scarce received these eighty or one hundred years.’ 
*Some in the House,’ said Waller, and the amiable 
poet might glance at his own condition, ‘some are so 
poor, and some of the boroughs so rich, that to force 
men not to take wages would not be equal justice.’ 
The manner in which the bill came to be read a 
second time forms a striking proof of members’ 
sensibility to shame. ‘It endured a long argument,’ 
writes Marvel to his constituents, ‘insomuch, that 


‘One Thomas | 


when the question was put for a second reading, a 


| himself by the noise of the negative vote, required 
| the division of the House, buf so considerable a 
| number of the affirmatives went out for it, that ail the 
| rest in a manner followed after them, notwithstanding 
their own votes, and’there were scarce either tellers, 
| or men to be told, left belrind, so that it will have a 
second reading.’” 

The bill was dropped, but the usage had re- 
ceived its death-hlow. Andrew Marvel was the 
last who exacted the stipend and the annual 
barrel ‘of ale from the citizens of Hull, upon 
which Mr. Townsend justly observes :— 

“Tt is no reproach to the memory of Andrew 
Marvel, that he should have been’the last who ex- 
| acted the provisions of the old statute, for he preferred 

honest poverty to a courtier’s corrupt wealth, and 
the cold meat of yesterday to luxurious viands at the 
expense of his country’s freedom. The patriot who 
spurned Danby’s bribe of a note for 10002, when 
that corrupt minister scaled his garret, might well 
| demand his shillings from a body .of constituents to 
| whose interests he devoted his time, and whose public 
rights he would not sell or barter.” 
We shall take one more extract—an account 
of the origin of the privilege of franking :— 
“The privilege of franking letters was one of the 
very few honorary distinctions which members of the 
| House of Commons retained at the passing of the 
| Reform Bill. he sending and receiving letters free 
| had become a mark of consideration, and, whilst the 
| Joss to the revenue was not considerable, the gratifica- 
tion this boon afforded to the privileged class of con- 
ferring little favours should not be lightly esteemed. 
It seemed the quiddam honorarium—the distinguishing 
| sign—the graceful apanage of an M.P. The history 
of its introduction is curious, for, in company with 
many prized distinctions, it had ignoble origin in the 
Pensioner Parliament of Charles IT., in a settlement 
of the revenues of the post-office. When Colonel 
Titus reported the bill, Sir Walter Erle delivered a 
proviso for the letters of all members of parliament 
to go free during their sitting. Sir Heneage Finch 
said it was a poor, mendicant proviso. The question 
being called for, the speaker, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, 
was unwilling to put it, saying he was ashamed of it, 
nevertheless the proviso was carried. The restriction 
of this privilege to the period of parliament’s sitting 
was speedily overlooked in practice, and for half a 
century members enjoyed a licence of writing free 
over any number of post-oftice letters, and of enclosing 
franks in parcels to be used by their friends and con- 
stituents for any period of time, and of any weight.” 

The style of Mr. Townsend’s book has the 
merit, of being unambitious; he avoids the 
common folly of labouring by dint of pompous 
style to give an air of originality to a work of 
compilation. Our quarrel is confined to the 
want of a clear method and to the inordinate 
space devoted to personal anecdotes, not directly 
bearing upon the subject. He will, however, 
find many readers less severe upon this point, 
and who will perhaps think his book only the 
more pleasant reading for the disarray in which 
the materials are presented. The few quotations 
we have made have been given more for their 
intrinsic curiosity, than as specimens of Mr. 
Townsend's performance. ‘The best chapters 
in the volume are those upon the freedom of 
debate, and on the lawyers of the House of 
Commons. 





The Baronetage for 1843: being a Genealogical 
Account of the Families forming the Sixth 
Degree of Dignity Hereditary or High Nobility 
in the British Empire. By Sir Richard Broun, 


Eq. Aur., K.J.J., Hon. Secretary of the 
Committee of the Baronetage for Privileges. 
Cunningham & Mortimer. 
Ir may be in the recollection of our readers, 
as it undoubtedly is in that of Mr., alias Sir 
Richard Broun, that, some time since (Nos. 
655, 657), we exposed the absurdity of the 
claims made by a few Baronets, in conclave 








assembled, under the direction of that learned 
gentleman, to a variety of titles, honours, ang 
distinctions, on the pretence that the objects 
sought were incidental to their Order, in the 
threefold characters of nobility, baronets, and 
knights ! 

Mr. Broun’s present lucubrations demand our 
attention on several grounds. First, because 
they record the sequence of those proceedings of 
the Baronets which we have noticed; secondly 
because his book is a new “ Baronetage ;” and. 
thirdly, because the public has rarely Witnessed 
so audacious or so illegal an attempt to obtain 
honours, as has been made by “ the Committee 
for Privileges” of the Baronetage, and its Ho- 
norary ‘Secretary. 

A literary journal has little concern with the 
duty which would seem to be imposed upon the 
Government to resent the insult thus offered to 
its authority; but it may observe that if these 
gentlemen are permitted to assume distinctions 
to which they have no more right than to be 
salled dukes, or to sit in the House of Peers, 
and if every vain and silly person may takea 
title which had been properly refused him, the 
royal prerogative in these matters may as well 
be transferred from St. James’s to the Clarendon 
Hotel; and the sooner people really entitled to 
honours lay them down the better. 

Mr. Broun’s ‘ Baronetage’ is dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales; and his reasons for the dedica- 
tion are all, in one way or another, referred to 
the “rights” of the “ Baronets.’ The author, 
having taken offence at the Queen’s refusal to 
sanction the pretensions of the Baronets and his 
own, is pleased to attribute His Royal High- 
ness’s creation, and other honours, not to his 
royal mother, but to “the grace of God,” —“by 
the Grace of God Knight and Baron of Ren- 
frew ;’’"—a formulary hitherto reserved for sove- 
reigns and independent princes. 

The Introduction contains Mr. Broun’s ver- 
sion of the history of the dignity of Baronets 
which is followed by a ‘ Baronetage,’ and an 
Appendix, consisting of a list of the 110 Baronets 
who form the “ Committee of the Baronetage for 
Privileges, founded 15th July, 1840,” and the 
names of the functionaries of the Association, 
viz., the Treasurer, the Secretary and Registrar, 
Bankers! Herald Painter, Badge Maker, Riband 
Maker, and Uniform Maker. A long “ exposi- 
tion” then occurs, attempting to show that “ Baro- 
nets are privileged to augment their arms with 
such exterior heraldic ornaments as indicate 
baronial and equestrian dignity,” together with 
the proceedings of the Committee after this 
“exposition” had been inflicted upon them by 
the “Hon. Secretary.”” The subsequent pro- 
ceedings of that body, and of a general meeting 
of the Order follow, and a note is added on the 
right of Baronets to the style of ‘The Honow- 
able.” Some woodcuts are introduced, showing 
the coronet which the conclave have assumed 
(which differs in nothing from a baron’s except 
in having fewer balls), and the arms of a Baro- 
net of England, Ireland, and Nova Scotia,” each 
« given as exemplifying the mode of charging the 
arms of the Baronets, as regulated by the Com- 
mittee of the Order for Privileges”! These en- 
gravings represent the arms without the special 
and only distinction assigned in the patent of 
the founder for Baronets, but with two Equites 
Aurati as supporters, a mantle, a coronet, a collar 
of S.S., and a riband and badge. All these 
‘extra scutal additamenta,”’ to use Mr. Brouns 
jargon, have been solemnly approved of by his 
Committee, notwithstanding the Crown had post- 
tively refused to admit the claim to any one of 
them. ; 

The grounds for this impudent assumption 
were so fully discussed in our former articles on 
the subject, that it is only necessary to refer to 
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them. Our present extracts and remarks will, 
therefore, be confined to the new matter in Mr. 
Broun’s work. His account of the rights and 
distinctions belonging to Baronets is thus given: 

Nobility in the British Monarchy may justly be 
divided into four sorts—Ist, PeeraGe Nositiry, 
which is now limited to Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, 
Viscounts, and Lords; 2nd, BaronetaGe Nosi.iry, 
under which may be ranked Baronets, Barons, Lords 
of Manors, Chiefs of Clans, and such other tenants 
of the crown in capite as originally enjoyed place 
in parliament INTER MAGNATES; 3rd, KNIGHTAGE 
Nosity, which includes Knights of the ancient 
state orders, and the modern royal orders; and 4th, 
EsquiraGe NosILity, which embraces all the other 
pranches of the aristocracy. 

The honorary style of Baronets and Baronetesses 
is*The Honourable;’ that of Lords, Viscounts, and 
Earls, and their wives, being * Right Honourable; 
and that of Marquesses, and Dukes, and their wives, 
being ‘Most Honourable.’ The additional style of 
‘Most Noble’ is also common to each of the six degrees 
of dignity hereditary. 

In assemblies of every description, a Baronet, 
when publicly addressed or spoken of, should be 
styled ‘the noble Baronet,’ it being a popular error 
to suppose that this epithet is peculiar to peerage 
nobility alone. 

The same usual rules and customs by which Lords, 


Viscounts, and other higher degrees, are governed in | 


all questions relative to their dignity, place, pre- 
cedence, immunities, armories, insignia, &c., are ap- 
pointed by King James I., for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, as fixed and certain laws to Baronets, their 
wives, and children, to adjust and determine all 
similar matters concerning their order. 

The coronet of a Baronet, adopted in 1841, is dis- 
tinguished from the coronets of the other degrees of 
dignity hereditary by four balls, two of which are dis- 
played in front. 

The Ulster badge is the royal cognizance conferred 
by the founder of the order, to commemorate the 
original objects of the institution, encircled with the 
motto, ‘Pro Rece Et Patria.’ It is worn with a 
sanguine riband. 

Baronets, as incidents of their baronial and chival- 
rous dignities, carry supporters, an open helmet, with 
two bars on either side, the collar of S.S., a mantle 
gules, doubled ermine, having one bar, a wreath, &c. 

Baronetesses have, like Peeresses of the several 
degrees, the right to wear the heraldic and other 
ornaments worn by their husbands. 

The children of Peers are the only persons who, 
by their nobility of blood, have precedence over the 
children of Baronets.” 

But what are the eldest sons of Dukes and 
Marquises to the elder sons of Baronets? 

“The eldest sons of Baronets having, however, the 
hereditary privilege secured to them by charter of 
being inaugurated Knights after coming of age on 
application for it, enjoy in this respect, not only a 
distinction peculiar to themselves, but one in some 
respect superior even to what the law allows to the 
eldest sons of Marquesses and Dukes, inasmuch as 
they are only Esquires, although by courtesy they 
have ascribed to them the second title borne by their 
fathers.” 

The said eldest sons are elsewhere called 
“knights de jure, who may become knights de 
facto,” on attaining their majority, by applica- 
tion for that honour, which brings us to perhaps 
the most barefaced act in the whole farce. 

We before pointed out that, under the patents 
of James the First to English Baronets, a pro- 
mise was made, that the King and his successors 
would knight the eldest son of every baronet 
after he attained his majority, on his appli- 
cation; but no promise of the sort was made 
to the Scottish or Nova Scotia baronets. Mr. 
Broun’s father claims to bé a Scottish, not an 
English baronet, yet his eldest son, the “‘ Hon. 
Secretary,” asserted hisright to knighthood under 
James's engagement to the eldest sons of English 
baronets. His request met, as might be expected, 
With a prompt refusal; but the Committee for 
Privileges, and afterwards a General Meeting of 
the Order, held in June last, presumed to insult 





their Sovereign, not only by “ requiring” Mr. 
Broun to “use, take, oa enjoy,” the dignity of 
knighthood, but by venturing’ to designate the 
conduct of the Crown towards Mr. Broun as a 
violation of “‘ the Statute Law of Scotland,”’ the 
‘articles of the Union,” and of “ the Coronation 
Oath!!!” in the following rhapsedy :— 

* Str Ricuarp Brovn, eldest son of the Baronet 
of Colstoun, and Hon. Secrétary of the Committee 
ofthe Baronetage for Privileges, who—having applied 
for Knighthood in 1836, under the letters-patent of 
the 14th Jac. I., and the Lord Chamberlain, after a 
series of references, having declined to present him to 
the Sovereign for inauguration—asserted his right to 
the dignity in consequence of the following resolution, 
which was passed unanimously at the General Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Order, on the 4th of June 1842 
—viz.: ‘That, the Prime Minister having approved of 
the course pursued by the Lord Chamberlain in the 
case of Mr. Broun’s application far Knighthood, which 
course the Committee for Privileges, after mature 
deliberation, have found and declared to be in direct 
contravention of the constitution of the Baronetage, 
a statute law of the realm of Scotland, the articles of 
Union, the obligations of the coronation oath, and 
the unbroken precedents of two hundred and thirty 
years, this General Meeting do require of Mr. Broun, 
in whose person the natitial rights of the Eldest Sons 
of the whole Baronets in the United Kingdom have 
been violated, that he will, in virtue of his being a 
Knight de jure, as the Eldest Son of a member of the 
Order of ancient creation, vindicate this fundamental 
and inalienable privilege of the Eldest Sons of 
Baronets, by henceforth using, taking, and enjoying 
the ancient chivalrous dignity of a Knight (Eques 
Auratus), with the immunities and precedencies 
thereunto belonging; and that the Committee for 
Privileges do record the same in the journals of the 
Order, that the precedent may rule, in future, the 
cases of all such Eldest Sons of Baronets as may 
hereafter apply for Knighthood under the Letters 
Patent of the 10th and 14th Jac. I., and experience 
a similar arbitrary and illegal course of procedure on 
the part of the responsible officers of the Crown.’’ 

In this extraordinary manner Mr. Broun has 
become Sir Richard. The names of the Baro- 
nets who were present when their Sovereign 
was thus publicly charged with perjury ought 
to be made known; and the sane part of the 
Order are imperatively called upon to repudiate 
all knowledge or approbation of so indecent an 
outrage on the loyalty and common-sense of the 
community. 

Mr. Broun’s ‘ Exposition’ on the right of the 
Baronets to supporters, a coronet, &c., or what 
he calls “‘ exterior heraldic ornaments,”’ affords 
the most amusing specimens of false reasoning, 
misconstruction of legal documents, and non 
sequiturs, it is possible to imagine. Because 
King James did not expressly grant these things, 
the Baronets are, he says, entitled to assume 
them; and because, in a few early illuminations, 
knights, and even esquires, as well as peers, are 
represented with coronets or gilt circles on their 
heads, a right is created in Baronets of the pre- 
sent day to similar ornaments, as “ incidental 
to baronetage dignity, it being a class of the 
high hereditary nobility of the realm’!!! In 
what manner Baronets became part of the 
“hereditary nobility” of England, in the sense 
in which the term “ nobility” is, and has long 
been used in this country, it is impossible to 
guess. Lawyers would, probably, seek for their 
title to that rank in the instruments by which the 
Order was founded; and most certainly there is 
not one word therein to justify such a preten- 
sion. But it would be an offence to the intel- 
lects of our readers were we to follow Mr. Broun 
in his ravings, or to enter into a grave refu- 
tation of his absurdities. 

There are, however, one or two assertions 
that cannot be allowed to pass without expo- 
sure. When the Baronets brought their claims 
before the Secretary of State, he referred their 
statements for the opinion of the Heralds, whose 





report was, of course, against every one of their 
demands. Part of that report alluded to “a 
badge,” towards the institution of which, for 
Baronets, the late King seems to have been 
favourably disposed; and because the Heralds 
said, what is perfectly true, that an hereditary 
personal distinction of the kind would be an 
anomaly in this country, and observed, that a 
similar request had been unsuccessfully preferred 
in 1784, Mr. Broun indulges in such rant as 
this :— 

“There is not, perhaps, in the past records of the 
monarchy, to be found a more unparalleled act ofinsult 
and degradation to the Sovereign than that which is 
involved in this finding of the Heralds, inasmuch as 
it had the effect of causing his Majesty to commit a 
breach of promise towards the Baronets.” 

And he then, more suo, proceeds to point out 
what he calls the “ full turpitude of this affair.” 
Such language from a person who has presumed 
to talk of the Queen having acted in “ direct 
contravention of the laws and of her coronation 
oath,” because his request to be knighted was 
not complied with, is, to say the least, rather 
cool. 

Another of Mr. Broun’s statements, which 
must not be passed over, is the following :— 

“ Referring next to the right of Baronets to take 
and use a Coronet, the Heralds consider that the 
constitution of the Order contains no words which can 
warrant such an act. Now, after what has just been 
submitted in regard to Supporters, it will not, I should 
hope, be deemed presumptuous for me to hold that 
the Heralds have sufficiently stultified themselves by 
their opinion on that subject, to render their notions 
upon any of the other disputed points undeserving of 
consideration, whilst the circumstance that the pro- 
ceedings of the Order during the last five years have 
not been controverted by a single opponent who has 
ventured to append his name to his lucubrations, is a 
fact that speaks volumes as to the apprehension 
of the learned portion of the community in general 
on the claims that have been mooted during that 
period,” 

This distinction between anonymous articles 
and those bearing the writer’s name, may be Mr. 
Broun’s excuse for not mentioning the reception 
which his preposterous speculations have met 
with in this Journal. Does he think that any per- 
son less monomaniacal than himself, will incur 
the expense of printing a volume or even a pam- 
phlet, purposely to refute opinions which every 
ctiouil man, woman, and child knows to be as 
unfounded as the objects sought are improper? 
Nor would his puerilities have been noticed in 
the Atheneum, had not he and his unfortunate 
disciples printed their dreams in books, and thus 
rendered it our duty to bring their contents 
before the public. It gives us pain to be obliged 
to inform an “ eques auratus” (albeit he be of 
the spurious creation of a ‘‘ Baronets’ Committee 
for Privileges”) that when he made the asser- 
tion that “the proceedings of the Order have 
not been controverted by a single opponent who 
has ventured to append his name to his lucu- 
brations,” his memory must have failed him. 
Thus, in p. 273, he says, “ Neither are there any 
rights, privileges, or distinctions assumed by us 
which are unjustified by precedent, by analogy, 
by public convenience, or by the design and in- 
tention of the royal founder of our honours im- 
plied or declared ;"—which passage obviously 
seems to have been suggested by, and intended 
as an answer to, the following observation in 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ History of the Orders of 
Knighthood,’ to which the name of the author 
is unquestionably appended. Speaking of Ba- 
rouets in the Introduction, Sir Harris observes, 
—‘ These, with some othgr privileges, were 
carefully and specially assigned to them by 
three distinct instruments, viz. the patents of 
their creation, in May 1611, a decree under the 
great seal, in May 1612, and another decree in 
the year 1616; so that the rights, privileges, and 
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distinctions of Baronets have been settled in the 
most complete and unambiguous manner by 
their royal founder himself, after repeated dis- 
putes and learned arguments. Yet even under 
such conclusive circumstances, attempts have 
recently been made to establish a claim to 
various ‘rights, privileges, and distinctions,’ of 
which some are absurd, others extravagant, and 
all (except, perhaps, the knighthood of the heirs 
apparent of each existing Baronet of an old 
creation) unjustified by precedent, by analogy, by 
public convenience, or by the declared design and 
intention of the creator of the Order.”’—p. xlviii. 

As a ‘Baronetage,’ tiis book is, perhaps, 
the most worthless of its class, because, in ad- 
dition to the usual full crop of errors, some 
versons are called Baronets whose right to the 
Shaan is not one tittle better than Mr. Broun’s 
right to Knighthood. Of unintentional blun- 
ders, the editor's ignorance that the Baronetcy 
of St. Aubyn is extinct,—that Sir Jacob Ast- 
ley became Lord Hastings two years since,— 
that his own arms, ‘“‘ Gules, three fleurs de lis, 
or,” are noé the “arms of the Royal House of 
France” (p. 80),—and that the gallant general, 
Sir William Houston, died a year ago, are ample 
specimens. But we shall waste no more space 
on the book, author, or subject ; and we really 
feel that we owe our readers some apology for 
occupying our columns with the lucubrations of 
a gentleman whose ignorance is so “ crass,”’ (as 
Lord Brougham would say,) as to speak of ‘ the 
collection of the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole 
at Strawberry Hill’! 





A Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan, 

1841-2. By Lady Sale. : 

(Second Notice.) 
We resume our melancholy narrative. Gen- 
erals Elphinstone and Shelton, having. again 
- their trust in Akbar and consented to become 
1ostages for the evacuation of Jellalabad, on 
condition that the slaughter should cease and 
the troops be supplied with food, had now joined 
the prisoners. They were all forthwith removed 
to the valley of Lughman. The road lay through 
mountain defiles and along the beds of torrents; 
occasionally traversing the ground over which 
the troops had lately passed; and more than 
once the party came upon wounded stragglers, 
who had escaped into the mountains, and were 
dying from starvation and the severity of the 
weather. On one occasion Lady Sale observes: 

“At the commencement of the defile, and for 
some considerable distance, we passed 200 or 300 of 
our miserable Hindostanees, who had escaped up the 
unfrequented road from the massacre of the 12th. 
They were all naked, and more or less frostbitten: 
wounded, and starving, they had set fire to the bushes 
and grass, and huddled all together to impart warmth 
toeach other. Subsequently we heard that scarcely 
any of these poor wretches escaped from the defile : 
and that driven to the extreme of hunger they had 
sustained life by feeding on their dead comrades.” 

Arrived at their destination, Lady Sale de- 
scribes the accommodation it offered :— 

“Our parties were divided into the different rooms, 
Lady Macnaghten, Capt. and Mrs. Anderson and 
two children, Capt.and Mrs. Boyd and two children, 
Mrs. Mainwaring and one child, with Lieut. and 
Mrs. Eyre, and one child, and a European girl, 
Hester Macdonald, were in one room; that adjoining 
was appropriated for their servants and baggage. 
Capt. Mackenzie and his Madras Christian servant 
Jacob, Mr. and Mrs. Ryley and two children, and 
Mr. Fallon, a writer in Capt. Johnson’s office, 
occupied another. Mrs. Trevor and her seven 
children and European servant, Mrs. Smith, Lieut. 
and Mrs. Waller and child, Mrs. Sturt, Mr. Mein, 
and I, had another. In two others all the rest of the 
gentlemen were crammed. It did not take us much 


time to arrange our property ; consisting of one mat- 
tress and rasai between us, and no clothes except 
those we had on, and in which we left Cabul, 


Ma- 





hommed Akbar Khan, Sultan Jan, and Ghoolam 
Moyen-oo-deen visitéd us. The Sirdar assured me 
we were none of us prisoners; requested that we 
would make ourselvesas comfortable as circumstances 
would admit of; and told us that as soon as the roads 
were safe we should be safely escorted to Jellalabad. 
He further informed me that I might write to Sale; 
and that any letters I sent to him he would forward. 
Of this permission I gladly took advantage to write a 
few guarded lines to say that we were well and safe. 
19th.—We luxuriated in dressing, although we had 
no clothes but those on our backs; but we enjoyed 
washing our faces very much, having had but one 
opportunity of doing so before, since we left Cabul. 
It was rather a painful process, as the cold and glare 
of sun on the snow had three times peeled my face, 
from which the skin came off in strips.” 

Akbar appears throughout to have behaved 
kindly tothe prisoners. On their march he gave 
them what little assistance was in his power, and 
he now sent some chintz and cloth for the ladies 
and clothes for the gentlemen. Lady Sale having 
availed herself of the permission to write to her 
husband, received some trunks from him, which 
were delivered to her unopened. She further 
records— 

“To-day all arms have been taken from the 
officers, on a promise that they shall be restored 
when we go away. I took poor Sturt’s sword myself 
and begged that the Sirdar would keep it himself; 
that we might be sure of its restoration, as being in- 
valuable to his widow. Dost Mahommed Khan, 
Abdool Guffoor Khan, &c., desired me to keep it 
myself; acting in the handsomest manner, and evincing 
much feeling on the occasion.” 

On the 19th of February an earthquake added 
to their misery :— 

“ At noon I was on the top of the house ; when 
an awful earthquake took place. I had gone up 
stairs to see after my clothes; for, servants being 
Scarce, We get a sweeper, who also acts as saces, to 
wash for us; and I hangthem uptodry on the flat roof: 
we dispense with starch and ironing; and in our pre- 
sent situation we must learn to do everything that is 
useful. But to return to theearthquake. For sometime 
I balanced myseifas well as I could; till I felt the roof 
was giving way. I fortunately succeeded in removing 
from my position before the roof of our room fell 
in with a dreadful crash. The roof of the stairs fell 
in as I descended them; but did me noinjury. All 
my anxiety was for Mrs. Sturt ; but I could only see 
a heap of rubbish. I was nearly bewildered, when I 
heard the joyful sound, ‘ Lady Sale, come here, all 
are safe ;’ and I found the whole party uninjured in 
the court-yard. When the earthquake first com- 
menced in the hills in the upper part of the valley, 
its progress was clearly defined, coming down the 
valley, and throwing up dust, like the action of ex- 
ploding a mine. Our walls, and gateways, and 
corner towers, are all much shaken, or actually 
thrown down, We had at least twenty-five shocks 
before dark ; and about fifteen more during the night, 
which we spent in the court-yard. ® * Dost Mahom- 
med Khan brought workmen to clear away the débris. 
He tells us our fort is the best of forty that have 
suffered in this valley ; and that many are entirely 
thrown down. In one, a tower fell, and crushed 
five women and a man: others have not a wall re- 
maining. * * Not even an animal's life was lost in 
our earthquake (I mean at our fort). Lady M.’s 
cat was buried in the ruins,and dug out again. 22d. 
—My wounds are quite healed. We had earth- 
quakes day and night; less severe, but equally fre- 
quent. A prop was put up in our room to support 
the broken roof. * * 23d.—This has been a very 
close and gloomy day; earthquakes frequent, and 
some very sharp ones, * * 24th.—Very few shocks, 
and those gentle ones: but all last night, and great 
part of to-day, particularly late in the evening, there 
was a tremulous motion as of a ship that has been 
heavily struck by a sea, generally feeling as if on the 
larboard quarter, and accompanied by a sound of 
water breaking against a vessel. At other times we 
have just the undulatory motion of a snake in the 
water: but the most uncommon sensation we have 
experienced has been that of a heavy ball rolling 
over our heads, as if on the roof of our individual 
room, accompanied by the sound of distant thunder.” 








~ = >= 

Are we to infer from this mention of Lag 
Macnaghten’s cat, that this animal had been 
carried through all the horrors of the retreat? But 
even this is less strange than what we read after. 
wards (12th March); when we learn that tho h 
other ladies had only the clothes on their backs 

“ Mahommed Shah Khan has taken away all Lad 
Macnaghten’s jewels, to the value of above a lakh 
of rupees; and her shawls, valued at between 30,009 
and 40,000 rupees.” : 

Reports from time to time reached the pr. 
soners of the proceedings at Jellalabad. Ay 
length orders arrived for their further removal: 

“ We did not start till past noon, and then did not 
take the road we expected, leading to Tighree; but 
an upper one to the right, and were told we were 
going to Tagow. We had a great number of deten. 
tions from the camels that carried the kujavas; the 
General’s broke down; so did Mrs. Sturt’s; the 
General was laid on the ground until another could 
be brought for him; and Mr. Melville gave his horse 
to my daughter. Here the Mirza professed to be 
very kind and attentive: he took a chogah lined with 
valuable fur, which was particularly prized by Mrs, 
Sturt, as being her husband’s ; also his sword ; and 
said he would carry them for her when she was obliged 
to ride; but he quite forgot to return them, which 
caused much annoyance to us; and proved that the 
Mirza, despite his fair speeches, took care not to lose 
an opportunity of enriching himself at our expence, 
We had not proceeded far when we met some horse- 
men shouting Kalus shud, and we were ordered to 
turn round: then we heard that our troops had been 
beat in the Khyber, and had lost ten guns. The next 
report was, that our troops had penetrated into the 
Lughman valley ; another that Jellalabad was taken, 
We went back ; and found that the mat houses, and 
other little comforts we had put up, were mostly de- 
molished ; our scraps of setringees taken away, as 
also our mats, &c.: but the soldiers were very civil to 
us: one brought back my charpoy, and busied him. 
self in stringing it for me; another brought mea 
chirah ; and a soldier's wife brought Mrs. Sturt and 
me each a stool to sit on. These little kindnesses 
make a deep impression at such times. We were 
told not to unpack ; and to be ready to start, if re- 
quisite, in the night.”’ 

Next morning the party started again. On 
arriving at Tézeen, Lady Sale observes— 

“ We stretched ourselves on the numdas (coarse 
felt carpets) in our still wet clothes. In the night I 
began shivering again; and Capt. Anderson, my 
nearest bed mate, covered me with a bed cloak, which, 
strange to say, soon imparted warmth tome. We 
slept, large and small, thirty-four in a room, 14 feet 
by 12; and we lay on the floor, literally packed to- 
gether, with a wood fire in the centre, and using pine 
torches for candles.” 

Under circumstances, what misery is shadowed 
in the following brief paragraph :— 

“Mrs. Waller increased the community, giving 
birth to a daughter: she, Mrs. Waller, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Eyre got a room to themselves and their children, 
diminishing our number to twenty-nine. A slight 
earthquake, and a fine night.” 

Subsequently, on the 24th July— 

“ At two p.m. Mrs. Sturt presented me with a 
grand-daughter ;—another female captive.” 

The party were now again ordered to remove. 
Lady Sale was at this time ill, and scarcely able 
to mount a horse. On the 23rd poor General 
Elphinstone died :— 

“ 24th.—_The General died last night, and his re- 
mains are to be sent to Jellalabad. The General's 
death was hastened by a rumour of a Chuapo from 
Cabul the very day we left Tézeen. At mid-day all 
were put on horseback, and sent off to a fort near at 
hand. In the general hurry to save themselves, Mrs. 
Waller, with her two children, seemed to be quite 
forgotten. * * Mr. Waller, who cannot speak Persian, 
applied to Capt. Mackenzie; who went to Akbar 
Khan, and represented to him how shocking a thing 
it was to leave a lady and two children to have their 
throats cut. An old kujava was found, and strung; 
and some Affghans carried it on a pole.” 

Reports now reached the prisoners of the ad- 
vance of Pollock; and we read of the arrival of 
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the Indian mail, and observe other characteristics 
of being at least within sound of civilization :— 

«91st.—The late newspapers have not a little 
amused me. They show that the editors catch at 
every expression, used in any letters they have read 3 
or on any comments they hear on news from Aff 
ghanistan. A regular controversy has arisen between 
one, who asserts that Lady Sale in her letters evinces 
a strong prepossession in favour of Mahommed Akbar 
Khan, and another, who thinks Lady Sale wrote, as 
she did, because she was a prisoner; to which the 
first rejoins, that he does not think Lady S. would, 
under any circumstances, write that which was false. 
There he is right: but I would not have written on 
the subject at all, unless | I wrote as I thought : if 
people misunderstand, it is their fault and not mine. 
Again, they say it were better I had never written at 
all. Perhaps so: but it seems that details were 
wanting; my letters to Sale gave those; and he 
thought them of sufficient consequence to send them 
to the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief. They were afterwards sent to England by 
the former; and if the papers tell truth, excited 
some attention in the highest circles. Asto my ‘great 
prepossession” in favour of Akbar, my greatest wish 
js, that Gen. Nott’s force should march up to Ghuz- 
nee; release the prisoners there; and then that a 
simultaneous movement should take place of Nott’s 
and Pollock’s forces upon Cabul. Once again in 
power, here, I would place Akbar, Mahommed Shah, 
and Sultan Jan hors de combat ; befriend those who 
befriended us, and let the Affghans have the Ameer 
Dost Mahommed Khan back, if they like. He and 
his family are only an expense to us in India; we 
can restore them, and make friends with him. Let 
us first show the Affghans that we can both conquer 
them, and revenge the foul murder of our troops; 
but do not let us dishonour the British name by 
sneaking out of the country, like whipped Pariah 
dogs. Affghanistan will become a byword amongst 
the nations. Had we retreated, as poor Sturt pro- 
posed, without baggage, with celerity (foreed marches 
to get through the snow), and had the men stood by 
us (a doubtful point,—they were so worn out and dis- 
pirited), we might have figured in history; and have 
cut out Xenophon’s account of the retreat of the 
10,000. As to the justice of dethroning the Ameer 
Dost Mahommed, and setting up Shah Shoojah, I 
have nothing to say regarding it: nor regarding our 
policy in attempting to keep possession of a country 
of uncivilised people, so fur from our own; whence 
all supplies of ammunition, money, must be obtained. 
Let our Governors-General and Commanders-in-chief 
look to that; whilst I knit socks for my grand- 
children: but I have been a soldier’s wife too long 
to sit down tamely, whilst our honour is tarnished in 
the sight and opinion of savages. Had our army 
been cut to pieces by an avowed enemy, whether in 
the field or the passes—Ict them have used what 
stratagems they pleased,—all had been fair. Akbar 
had shone as another William Tell; he had been 
the deliverer of his country from a hateful yoke im- 
posed on them by Kaffirs: but here he stands, by 
his own avowal freely made, the assassin of the Envoy ; 
—not by proxy, but by his own hand. I do believe, 
he only meant to make him prisoner; for the pur- 
pose of obtaining better terms and more money : but 
he is a man of ungovernable passions; and his tem- 
per when thwarted is ferocious. He afterwards pro- 
fessed to be our friend ;—we treated with him ;—great 
was the credulity of those who placed confidence 
in him: still they blindly did so ;—even after the 
letter was received from Conolly, at Bhoodkhak, 
confirming the previous warnings of his intentions 
towards us. He followed us with his blood-thirsty 
Ghilzyes. _Mahommed Shah Khan, his principal 
adviser, I might almost say his master, is the most 
inveterate of our enemies. Akbar is a jovial smooth- 
tongued man ; full of compliments and good fellow- 
ship; and has the knack of talking over both Kaffirs 
and true believers. To our cost, he did talk our chiefs 
over; and persuaded them of his friendship. * * A 
woman’s vengeance is said to be fearful : but nothing 
can satisfy mine against Akbar, Sultan Jan, and 
Mahommed Shah Khan. Still I say that Akbar, 
having, for his own political purposes, done as he said 
he would do—that is, destroyed our army,—letting 
only one man escape to tell the tale, as Dr. Brydon 
did,—and having got the families into his possession ; 





—I say, having done this, he has ever since we have 
been in his hands, treated us well :—that is, honour 
has been respected. It is true that we have not 
common comforts; but what we denominate such are 
unknown to Affghan females: they always sleep on 
the floor, sit on the floor, &c.—hardships to us. * * 
It is true we have been taken about the country ; 
exposed to heat, cold, rain, &c.; but so were their 
own women. It was, and is very disagreeable: but 
still we are, de facto, prisoners ; notwithstanding Akbar 
still persists in calling us—honoured guests: and, 
as captives, I say we are well treated. Ile has given 
us common coarse chintz, and coarse long cloth, 
too, wherewith to clothe ourselves ;—I must not use 
the word dress: and making up these articles has 
given us occupation ; increased by having to work 
with raw cotton, which we have to twist into thread 
for ourselves. * * Nothing can exceed the folly I 
have seen in the papers regarding my wonderful self; 
—how I headed the troops, &c. &c. It puts me in 
mind of Goldsmith’s verses on Mrs. Blaze; in which 
he remarks, that ‘ the king himself has followed her, 
when she has gone before :’ and certainly I have 
thus headed the troops; for the chiefs told me to 
come on with them for safety sake: and thus I cer- 
tainly did go far in advance of the column; but it 
was no proof of valour, though one of prudence.” 

Nott and Pollock were now fast advancing to- 
wards Cabul. It was asserted—but there is no 
proof that it was true—that Akbar sent orders 
for the immediate removal of the prisoners, and 
that all should be put to death who could not 
march. A treaty, however, was entered into 
and concluded with Mohammed Khan, to 
whose care they had been intrusted, and who 
consented for 20,000 rupees and 1000 rupees a 
month for life, to aid their escape. The stand- 
ard of defiance was forthwith hoisted on the 
walls of the fort :— 

“ The only persons who are against the measure are 
General Shelton and Col. Palmer. As the latter has 
already been tortured at Ghuznee, he possibly fears a 
repetition of barbarity, should we not succeed. The 
former says, we are precipitating matters with Akbar; 
whom he considers as our friend. I believe both 
have at length signed the paper. They could scarcely 
do less; as our signatures were to exonerate the five 
officers whose names were superscribed as answerable 
for the whole account, which we were of course to 
pay our shares of. I wrote to Sale to-day; inform- 
ing him of our resolution to hold out till we received 
assistance, even should we be reduced to eating the 
rats and mice ; of which we have a grand stock. * * 
At night we were roused by the sounding of the 
cracked trumpet, and the drums beating to arms; 
which, in our yaghi (rebellious) position, was a little 
astounding. It seems that a body of horsemen were 
hovering about the ruins near the images ; and were 
suspected to be some of Akbar’s troops. * * 16th.— 
We marched to Killa Topchee ona fine sunshiny 
morning ; which we hailed asa presage of the future. 
We were not, however, without considerable anxiety ; 
for our present state was replete with danger. We 
had every reason to believe that the Meer Akhor, on 
leaving us, had gone to Akbar, and revealed our 
plans ; and consequently every man we saw was sus- 
pected to be the avant courier of troops sent to re- 
claim us: and the cheering hope of an escape was 
considerably clouded befure we had been an hour on 
the road. Those who travelled in kujavas, of course, 
could not keep pace with those who rode: our eques- 
trian party, of which I formed one, had halted; and, 
to screen themselves from the sun, had taken shelter 
under some huge masses of rock. Here Saleh Ma- 
hommed Khan cameup tous; andspeaking in Persian 
to Capt. Lawrence, told him that he had succeeded 
in getting a few muskets; which, together with am- 
munition, he had brought with him on a camel: and 
requested that he would ask the men which of them 
would take them; it being his wish to form a small 
advance guard of Europeans, as a show, Capt. Law- 
rence then said, ‘ Now, my lads, here’s Saleh Mahom- 
med Khan has brought arms and ammunition for 
some of you: who volunteers to take muskets ?” 
blush to record, that a dead silence ensued. Think- 
ing the men might be shamed into doing their duty, 
I said to Lawrence, ‘ You had better give me one, 
and I will lead the party ;’ but there was still no 


offer: and he told our general that it was useless, 
and he had better take them on. It is sad to think 
the men were so lost to all right feeling.” 

When the party arrived at Gundendewar— 

“ Gen. Nott was near Urghundee, and consequently 
close to us; and Gen. Pollock requested he would 
send a brigade to our assistance. This he refused, 
much to the disgust of his officers, alleging that his 
troops were fatigued. On this Gen. Pollock sent Sale 
with a brigade, at a few hours’ notice. He left Siah 
Sung two miles east of Cabul; and made a forced 
march on the 19th (his sixteenth birthday) to Ur- 
ghundee: he halted there that night; and on the 
following morning left his camp standing, and 
marched to meet us. At the pass near Kote Ash- 
ruffee he left his infantry to hold the position, and 
proceeded at the head of the 3rd Dragoons, A party 
of Sultan Jan’s men were in this neighbourhood ; 
and some Kockhes in the immediate vicinity were 
driven off by the Juzailchees. Had we not received 
assistance, our recapture was certain: but as it was, 
they dared not attack the force they saw. It is 
impossible to express our feelings on Sale’s approach. 
To my daughter and myself happiness so long delay- 
ed, as to be almost unexpected, was actually painful, 
and accompanied by a choking sensation, which could 
not obtain the relief of tears. When we arrived where 
the infantry were posted, they cheered all the cap- 
tives as they passed them; and the men of the 13th 
pressed forward to welcome us individually. Most of 
the men had a little word of hearty congratulation to 
offer, each in his own style, on the restoration of his 
colonel’s wife and daughter: and then my highly- 
wrought feelings found the desired relief; and I 
could scarcely speak to thank the soldiers for their 
sympathy, whilst the long withheld tears now found 
their course. On arriving at the camp, Capt. Back- 
house fired a royal salute from his mountain train 
guns; and not only our old friends, but all the officers 
in the party, came to offer congratulations, and wel- 
come our return from captivity.” 

Here the narrative closes ; and the history of 
the world hardly comprises within a twelve- 
month events more important or scenes of more 
fearful interest. 





The Nursery Rhymes of England, obtained prin- 


cipally from Oral Tradition, Collected and 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 2nd edition. 
Smith. 
Tuss work contains nearly four hundred nursery 
rhymes; but many are duplicate and triplicate 
versions of the same subject. ‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland,’ edited in 1810 by Ritson, contains 
about 130 rhymes; whilst the ‘Songs of the 
Nursery,’ the only edition now in print, accord- 
ing to our inquiries, gives not more than about 
108 genuine old rhymes, mixed up.with modern 
interpolations. So that this edition may be re- 
ceived as perhaps the most ample collection 
which has hitherto been made; but for any 
other merit, we cannot bestow much praise on 
it. Mr. Halliwell deserves all the credit that 
may be due for printing whatever he could meet 
with, in any shape, oral or written (the latter 
without acknowledgment), and his materials may 
perhaps save some future editor, who has more 
feeling and judgment for the task, a certain 
amount of labour; but this will, we suspect, be 
all the benefit he will derive from this collection. 
These Nursery rhymes have certainly pre- 
served a perennial freshness from time imme- 
morial—a@ tempore quo memoria non extat, as 
the lawyers phrase it; a fact in itself sufficient 
to redecm them from scorn—have instilled the 
first germs of poetic feeling, taught the ear to 
notice rhyme and metre, excited the fancy, pro- 
voked the mirth, and soothed to sleep millions 
of little hearers. ‘There must be something 
worthy of investigation in things which have had 
these effects; yet Mr. Halliwell has not found 
it out. If his labours be labours of love, they 
are also labours of haste, inexperience, and pla- 
giarism. ‘The only features we can discover in 





his plan, seem to have been the recording all 
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rhymes whatever, and an attempt at classification, 
which we are puzzled to comprehend, and which 
leads to no result. We have great doubts if Mr. 
Halliwell sees anything in these rhymes beyond 
the “harmonious and euphonious nonsense” 
mentioned in his preface ; we are sure that he has 
never sung them, or many rhythmical errors could 
not have passed without correction or comment. 
We claim for many of them a higher aim and 
purpose; although nonsense, in its way, is some- 
times good for a child; and we think Miss 
Edgeworth right in her opinions on this point. 
It must have been this narrow view of the sub- 
ject which induced Mr. Halliwell to insert indis- 
criminately anything told to him, irrespective of 
rhyme, rhythm, or reason. Sung as these rhymes 
have been by all classes, they were subjected to 
great and unmeaning corruption. It was obvi- 
ously, therefore, the duty of a judicious editor to 
have winnowed the chaff from the corn. The book 
will not suit any class of readers—either children, 
adults, philosophers, poets, or antiquaries. Its dif- 
fuse extent would seem to point it out for the latter; 
but then, Mr. Halliwell has favoured us with little 
more antiquarian investigation than he found 
provided for him by Ritson, and he does not 
even correct Ritson’s inaccuracies. Thus, Ritson 
said that the “ nursery rhyme of ‘ Sing a Song of 
Sixpence’ is quoted in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
* Bonduca,’ act 5, scene 2.” Mr. Halliwell says 
the same thing in the same words ; whereas only 
the first line is quoted, not the whole rhyme 
itself, as Ritson’s words would lead the reader to 
suppose. Mr. Halliwell, indeed, appears to us 
to have reprinted Ritson’s Gammer Gurton 
nearly verbatim, omitting only four rhymes, 
which we have not been able to identify in the 
present edition, and he has adopted, as we have 
said, Ritson’s notes as his own without acknow- 
ledgment. ‘Thus— 

“It was probably the custom, on repeating these 
lines, to hold the snail to a candle, in order to make 
it quit the shell. In Normandy it was the practice 
at Christmas for boys to run round fruit trees, with 
lighted torches, singing these lines :— 

Taupes et mulots, 
Sortez de vos clos, 
Sinon vous brulerai et la barbe et les 03.” 

The actual words occur on page 32 of the 
‘Garland.’ 

Again :— 

(A Scottish ditty, sung on whirling round a piece of lighted 
paper to a child.) 
Dingle, dingle, dosey, 
The cat’s in the well ; 
The dog’s away to Bellingen, 
To buy the bairn a bell. 

These lines also are to be found at page 37 
of the ‘ Garland.’ 

Then the work is not philosophical, because 
many rhymes have been “ Bowdlerized,” as 
too “ indelicate to be printed,” a proceeding very 
proper if the book were intended for children. 
Where the same motive possessed any substantial 
variation, arising from provincial treatment, the 
varieties might have been given; but there are 
many specimens of worse than useless repetitions 
as of— 

I'ilsing you a song, 

The days are long, 

The woodcock and the sparrow, 
The little dog has burnt his tail, 
And he must be hanged to-morrow. 


This is from Ritson; and there is no sufficient 


variety to authorize the insertion of two other 


versions. 

Mr. Halliwell rarely discovers the signification 
which most of these rhymes seem to have. Thus 
he turns ‘The Lion and the Unicorn’ into non- 
sense ; whereas, printed correctly, we readin ita 
moral tale of universal anxiety to get rid of two 
quarrelsome fellows even by bribery. 


The lion and the unicorn, 
Were fighting for a crown; 

The lion beat the unicorn, 
All round about the town. 





Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown ; 

Some gave them plum cake, 
And sent them out of town. 


The descriptive scene of hourly occurrence in 
an old farm house—hickory, dickory, dock, 
representing the cranky, jerking sounds which 
precede thestriking asaudiblyastheTererirerip mpd 
in the ‘Opr@e¢ of Aristophanes, is classed by Mr. 
Halliwell with some variations, under ‘ Games.” 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse run up the clock ; 

The clock struck one, 

The mouse run down ; 

Hickory, dickory, dock. 
Under “ Jingles” he gives the following “ non- 
sense” version, without referring to the first : 
hence we conclude that he is quite unconscious 
it is a corruption of it. 

Zickety, dickety, dock, 

The mouse ran up the nock ; 

The nock struck one, 

Down the mouse run, 

Zickety, dickety, dock. 

The old pantomime of the Confessional, which 
we always remember as acted by the two hands, 
one dressed up in a black or coloured handker- 
chief representing the priest, the other in a white 
handkerchief signifying the nun, Mr. Halliwell 
states, is “ shown by shadows on the wall.” He 
gives, what he terms, the ‘‘ Oxfordshire” and the 
“ Kentish” versions, both of which seem to us to 
have little point in them, whilst he appears to 
have been ignorant of what, we believe, is the 
genuine version. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Halliwell’s 
attempts at classification : this he hopes to render 
less open to criticism hereafter. We suggest that 
he should abandon it altogether as a thing with- 
out aim or profit. The Classification is arranged 
as follows :—1. Historical, 2. Tales, 3. Jingles, 
4. Riddles, 5. Proverbs, 6. Lullabies, 7. Charms, 
8. Games, 9. Paradoxes, 10. Literal, 11. Scho- 
lastic, 12. Customs, 13. Songs, 14. Fragments, 
15. Translations. 

Under ‘ Historical’ we have 

Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 

I've been up to London to look at the Queen, &c. 
in the remote “ uncertainty” whether it may not 
‘allude to glorious Queen Bess.” Then another, 
of which we have two versions, and which we re- 
print, is called “historical” because “ Jack” 
occurs in the chorus; ‘ Jack” being considered 
to refer to the rebellious times of Richard the 
Second: but ‘ Jack and Jill,’ which has equally 
good claims, is classed under ‘ Tales.’ 
My father he died, but I can’t tell you how, 
ile left me six horses to drive in my plough; 

With my wing wang waddle oh, 

Jack sing saddle oh, 


Blowsey boys bubble oh, 
Under the broom. 


I sold my six horses and I bought me a cow, 
I'd fain have made a fortune, but did not know how: 
With my, &c. 
I sold my cow, and I bought me a calf; 
I'd fain have made a fortune, but lost the best half: 
With my, &e, 
Isold my calf, and I bought me a cat; 
A pretty thing she was, in my chimney corner sat: 
With my, &e. 
I sold my cat, and bought me a mouse ; 
He carried fire in his tail and burnt down my house. 
With my, &c. 
My daddy is dead, but I can’t tell you how; 
But he left me six horses to follow the plough: 
With my whim wham waddle ho! 
Strim stram straddle ho! 
Bubble ho! pretty boy, 
Over the brow. 


I sold my six horses to buy me acow, 
And wasn’t that (what?) a pretty thing to follow the 
plough ? 
With my, &c. 
I sold my cowto buy mea calf, 
For I never made a bargain, but I lost the best half, 
With my, &c. 
I sold my calf to buy me a cat, 
To sit down before the fire, to warm her little back : 
With my, &c. 
I sold my cat to buy me a mouse, 
But she took fire in her tail, and so burnt up my house: 
With my, &e. 





Mr. Halliwell considers the second the far 
better version, whereas the first, taken from 
Ritson, appears to us a good and generally ap. 
plicable type of a spendthrift’s career, leadin 
to ruin and poverty at last—coherent and con. 
The second is often 


sequential in its parts. 
senseless aud illogical. 

It puzzles us to discover upon what principles 
some rhymes are classed as tales—others as 
jingles, others as riddles—let the reader guess 
where a fragment of ‘ Goosey, goosey, gander’ js 
classed—as a tale? no, a riddle. The dolefyl 
ditty of 

Ding dong bell, 
oo Pussy's in the well, . 
is a “jingle,” whilst ‘Jack and Jill went up the 
Hill’ is a“ tale.” As a * Lullaby’ — 
a nurse’s song 
: Of lullabi, to bring her babe to sleep 
is placed the taunt ! 
Cry, baby, ery, 
Put your finger in your eye, 
And tell your mother it was I. ’ 

Then the verse of the old alliterations ‘ Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper’ belonging 
to letter P, like Sammy Smaller smelt a smell of 
small coal—belonging to §, alliterations which 
also extend to every letter in the alphabet, is 
called a charm. 

Here am I jumping Joan, 

When nobody’s with me 

Tm always alone, 
the very antithesis to a paradox, and called a 
“ Paradox!”’ And so paradoxical seems the 
whole classification that we are fain to be quit of 
the subject. 

Yet for all the prolixity of this edition, it is 
not so complete as common diligence should 
have made it. We might mention several 
rhymes, but it will suffice to point to a large 
oversight. We incline to think that Mr. Halli- 
well cannot be acquainted with the modern 
edition of ‘Songs for the Nursery,’ not merely 
because we are unable to find several of those 
songs in Mr. Halliwell's book, but because the 
variations which exist in both works are not 
noticed by him. We cannot find in Mr. Halli- 
well’s index, (and we know not where else to look 
for it, his classification is so puzzling,) the little 
rhyme which we remember in our youth as the 
first song in a little square volume no longer to 
be met with— 

The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will poor Robin do then? 
Poor thing! 
Tle'll sit in a barn 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing! 

If we had leisure, we should like to point out 
the various analogies and allegories which 
abound in these old nursery rhymes. ‘ Humptie 
Dumptie sat on a Wall’ is called, by Mr. Halli- 
well, as by others, a riddle, signifying an egg. 
We think it has a much larger application. Is 
it not a type of vaulting ambition? Is not every 
one able to point to Humptie Dumpties, who, 
having perched up high, have lost their balance, 
“had a great fall,” and never been able to re- 
mount to “ where they sat before”? How many 
authors, dramatists, popular preachers, “lions, 
politicians, doctors, there are who are “ Humptie 
Dumpties.” Then, again, is not the following 
tale of universal application ?— 

There was a lady lov’d a swine, 
Honey, quoth she, 

Pig, Hog, wilt thou be mine? 
Hoogh, quoth he. 

I'll build thee a silver sty, 
Honey, quoth she; 

And in it thou shalt lie: 
Hoogh, quoth he. 

Pinn’d with a silver pin, 
Honey, quoth she ; 

That you may go out and in: 
Hoogh, quoth he. 

Wilt thou have me now, 
Tioney ! quoth she ; 

Hoogh, hoogh, hoogh, quoth he, 
And went his way. 
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Js it not common to all to have their best en- 
deavours of love and kindness thus treated with 
a “hoogh”? The parallel of this ingratitude is 
also treated by Spenser, where Sir Gyon rescues 
the metamorphosed in the ‘ Bowre of Bliss :”"— 
But one above the rest in speciall 
That had an hog beene of late, hight Gryll by name, 
Repyned greatly and him did miscall 
That had from hoggish form him brought to natural. 
said Gyon, see the mind of beastly man, 

That hath so soone forgot the excellence 

Of his creation, when he life began, 

That now he chooseth, with vile difference, 

To be a beast, and lacke intelligence : 

Let Gryll be Gryll, and have his hoggish mind : 

Bat let us hence depart whilst weather serves and winde. 

We might pursue this theme further, but have, 
erhaps, said enough to redeem these rhymes 
from the charge of being nothing better than 
« Euphonious nonsense. 





The Life of Sir David Wilkie. By Allan Cun- 
ningham. ; 
(Concluding Notice.) 

We continue our extracts from Sir David Wil- 
kie’s notes on art and artists, as registered in 
his journals and correspondence. Our first 
“taking” from the third volume shall be a pithy 
paragraph touching Turner, whose “ new style” 
seems to be the point in debate. It will be 
recollected, that Wilkie found it difficult to 
understand, even the earlier and more tem- 
perate manner :-— 

“T have no other means of knowing what is doing 
in Rome, and to have such as you to write to one is 
indeed a treat. The reception of Turner’s works is 
extraordinary, but, I contend, is precisely in accord- 
ance, if not with the British artist, at least with the 
British public. Such, however, is the violence and 
intolerance of Turner's friends, that I dare not even 
acknowledge myself to be in possession of the infor- 
mation which your letter conveys to me. The ap- 
plause of the exquisite few is better than that of the 
ignorant many, but I like to reverse received 
maxims ; give me the many who have admired in 
different ages Raphael and Claude, and I will give up 
the exquisite few who can admit of no deterioration 
of a system that has not yet the trial of time to 
recommend it: take simplicity from art, and away 
goes all its influence.” 

In another letter, the acute and indefatigable 
experimentalist passes judgment on himself :— 

“In our rounds [over Windsor Castle] we stum- 
bled upon two pictures high up, which Seguier said 
had once been true Correggios, but long since rubbed 
out and lost. ‘They belonged to Charles I. I have 
not yet shown our Correggio to any new person, but 
Tlook at it day after day, and think it must be above 
common, to bear the scrutiny even of my eye, who 
look at pictures as much to learn from as to judge 
of them. It is my school, and I study it as a guide 
in my own manner of painting. In this pursuit some 
new discovery is always arising. You remember a 
globe that the woman and child are leaning upon: 
itappears simply blotted in, but much in the style 
of Correggio. Vitali mentions this globe, and calls it 
un globo terrestro. This is remarkable. A few days 
ago I discovered what he has not observed, and which 
you may also have probably overlooked; it is a 
celestial globe, upon which the signs of the zodiae and 
the constellations are most delicately yet distinctly 
marked out, yet not obtrusive, as they are done with 
a master’s hand. I can shew distinctly a bear, a 
crab, what appears a serpent, a dog, a fish, a bird, 
and other shapes, with indications of stars, which are 
less distinctly seen ; but, observe this, the claws of 
the crab and various of the shapes, are made by in- 
cisions of the pencil-stick through to the ground, and 
all of them so drawn upon the globe, fore-shortened 
and otherwise, as to express its rotundity: these in- 
dicate the master’s hand at work. Now could you 
ascertain, from any friend at Rome, whether any 
similar shapes to these are to be found upon the globe 


inthe Doria picture: if they are wanting in that, | 


and if they are wanting in the finished Cartoon at 
Paris, then it would establish for the oil-picture a 
new claim to superiority. This Spring I have made 
another venture at the Exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy,three pictures; one The King’s Entrance to 





Holyrood: in this, there are some female heads, 
painted on the principle of Correggio, and have been 
much liked; the next is The King, a whole-length, 
in a Highland dress, size of life ; and, having tried it 
in The Lord Kellie, of last year, I have made this 
the most glazed, and deepest-toned picture I have 
ever tried, or seen tried, in these times. It is at once 
a trial of Rembrandt all over,—the dresses, the ac- 
coutrements, and throne gold, a dark back-ground, 
—no white except on the hose and the flesh,—telling 
as principal lights. The half-length Sebastian del 
Piombo at Genoa, gave me a hint for the style and 
air of the figure. The colour and effect, when in my 
room, was satisfactory ; and I hope it will keep its 
ground in Somerset House. The third picture is the 
Guerilla’s Return to his Family on his jaded Mule. 
This, in the Spanish style, as last year.” 

Further remarks upon the new school of 
ainting in Germany cannot but be welcome. 
he artist addresses Mr. James Hall, at Rome. 

We are pleased to cite opinions coinciding with 
those so often and earnestly inculcated in these 
columns :— 

* Indeed, in your visit to Italy you will be fre- 
quently struck, as you will be in every quarter re- 
minded of it, by the works of the period of the early 
growth of the art. These, with the greatness after- 
wards attained, have somewhat the connection of 
cause and effect. The German students, with the 
labours of one of whom you have interested me, 
have founded their process of study upon this,—that 
by the study of the same materials with Raphael, 
they might arrive at the same excellence. This, 
though in their hands carried to excess, with a kind 
of heraldic minuteness and detail, bordering too 
much upon Albert Durer, is yet a more reasonable 
system than that of Mengs and David, who, with an 
aim the converse of Bernini in reducing marble to the 
picturesque, have imposed upon painting the feeling 
and restraints of ancient sculpture. Still, in the 
works of these Germans, which I admired extremely, 
there is too much left out and dispensed with, for 
qualities long left behind in the march of invention. 
The wor!d that has once seen the grandeur of Michael 
Angelo and the breadth of Rembrandt is incapable of 
being excited by early simplicity; it is only as a 
part of a study, and not as a whole, it is valuable ; 
and could their system serve us, which I think it 
may, as the Border Minstrelsy did Sir Walter Scott, 
it would be to any student a most admirable ground- 
work for a new style of art. The account you give 
me of Overbeck’s subject as a companion to the 
School of Athens, an Assemblage of the Painters not 
living, for Frankfort, I was gratified with. It is a 
bold idea, which all must wish successful; but is not 
the subject a little too professional for a great work, 
—too much of the shop, and not enough of the busi- 
ness of life, for the apprehensions of people at large !” 

The Meeting of the British Association in 
Dublin lured Wilkie over to Ireland; not that 
he hoped to find a subject among the broad- 
cloth of the Sections A, B, &c., or the lace and 
ribbons that fluttered at the conversazioni. The 
time of the artist was better employed, as his 
own words will show :— 

“ The meeting of the British Association at Dublin 
did not present much for a painter. During the 
time, therefore, I was occupied in visiting convents, 
chapels, and the haunts of the lower classes, and, 
when it was over, started with two friends per mail, 
directly westward, till we met the Atlantic, and Lord 
Sligo’s domain called Westport. We then proceeded 
southward through the wild mountainous district of 
Connamara to Galway, a region of which the inhabi- 
tants are said to be descended from a colony of 
Spaniards, to whom they still bear a marked resem- 
blance. Here the impression the aspect of these 
people and their cabins made is not to be described. 
In a state of primeval simplicity, honest, polite, and 
virtuous, with so few wants that even the children 
run about the cabins unclad, realising to a fervid 
imagination an age of poetry, yet which the poetry 
of our own time has not described, and to painting 
is perfectly new and untouched. Indeed, I would 
say that a future painter, after he has seen and studied 
all that has been done by the Greeks and Italians, 
should see such a state of life as a basis for his ima- 
gination to work upon, and I would venture to re- 





commend that Mr. Knighton should, in the course 
of his studies, see Ireland with such a view. The 
costume of the district we have travelled through, he 
would find a perfect model. Dublin has the disad- 
vantage, that the lower classes wear only the cast-off 
clothes, in rags, of their fashionable superiors; but 
in Connaught and Connamara the clothes, particu- 
larly of the women, are the work of their own hands, 
and the colour they are most fond of is a red they 
dye with madder, A petticoat, jacket, and mantle 
brighten up the cabin or landscape like a Titian or 
Giorgione. Indeed, the whole economy of the people 
furnishes the elements of the picturesque. They 
build their own cabins, fabricate their own clothes, 
dig their own turf,catch their own salmon,and plough 
their own fields, bringing into their confined dwelling 
a confused variety of implements not to be described. 
So remarkable are the scenes I have witnessed, that 
I am wondering they have not been long before the 
object of research among painters.” 

Yet, in spite of this keen feeling for the pic- 
turesque of Irish life, Wilkie, it is admitted, fell 
short of the nationality of his subject, in his 
‘Peep of Day Boy's Cabin,’ which was the 
child of this excursion. It was reserved for 
Maclise to give us, in all their pathetic ragged- 
ness and genial drollery, the boys of the fair, 
and the girls of the pattern. Indeed, we sus- 
pect that before Wilkie set forth on this pilgrim- 
age, he had parted company with some of his 
old love of the literal and the familiar. But 
one slight picture, ‘ Grace before Meat,’ painted 
subsequently to this period, retains traces of his 
early predilections as to subject. He was about 
this time busy upon his picture of ‘Sir David 
Baird,’ and his scene from the youth of the 
Creole Empress of the French. ‘Touching the 
former, the following anecdote is narrated in a 
letter to Sir David Baird :— 

“* While engaged in collecting studies for the pic- 
ture, I was told that there were three Hindoo cavalry 
soldiers every day at the India House, who had come 
overland to complain of some grievance. I obtained 
their consent to sit to me, and they came, a Jemidar 
and two inferior officers, in their native dress, I 
explained to them, by the interpreter, what I wanted, 
and put them on a platform in a group, the Jemidar, 
as Tippoo, reclining with his head supported by one 
of his lieutenants, and his hand held by the other, 
with his finger on his pulse, to know if he were alive 
or dead. The group was magnificent, and I was all 
ecstasy to realize such a vision of character and 
colour. It was, indeed, a vision, and a vision only ; 
for, all of a sudden, the youngest of them said, * Me 
no Tippoo!’ and sprung from his position, while the 
others repeated, ‘No Tippoo I!’ *No Tippoo I!’ 
and, to my surprise, left their places also; and no 
persuasion I could use could induce them to resume 
them. Thus thwarted, I asked if the Jemidar would 
be drawn as one of the Company’s officers ; to this 
he consented, if allowed to stand like a soldier: in 
this way I made a drawing of him. One of the 
lieutenants came for two days, evidently pleased with 
his new position ; for I had put a sword in his hand, 
and placed him in the attitude of an assailant.’’ 

A few words of inquiry, when a portrait of 
O'Connell was in question, display the weakness 
of the man too curiously to be passed over. The 
Rev. Horace Cholmondeley called upon him 
with the commission: but before the painter 
could answer a final “ yes,”’ he thought it politic 
to consult Sir William Knighton :— 

* Now what is your idea, dear Sir, of this, provided 
a good picture can be made? The question of Ca- 
tholic and Protestant I have considered a theme for 
art. May not this come within these classes, if a his- 
toric portrait can be made of it? This is, of course, 
a confidential inquiry, which you will have the ex- 


Or 


treme kindness to consider ? 


A large part of the third volume is oceupied 
by remarks on Art, thrown into the form of an 
Essay by Wilkie ; but the public will prefer to 
read of his last court-service. What a change, 
from the ‘Entry into Holyrood,’ to the subject 
of the picture described in the following, which 
is dated 1837 :— 
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“In October last I received a message from the 
Lord Chamberlain, to attend the Queen at Brighton, 
with the view of beginning the Embassy Picture, but 
was told the Queen had heard of a sketch I had made 
of her First Council. , Accordingly, on seeing her 
Majesty, and finding herstrongly set upon seeing this, I 
sent for acanvas from London, and began the figure of 
the Queen at once. She is placed nearly in profile 
at the end of a long table, covered with a red cloth. 
She sits in a large chair, or throne, a little elevated, 
to make her the presiding person. This will bea 
picture of considerable plague in adjusting the per- 
sons; but as every one seems keen about the subject, 
I shall proceed, though I am putting other things at 
astand. Having been accustomed to see the Queen 
from a child, my reception had a little the air of that 
of an early acquaintance. She is eminently beau- 
tiful, her features nicely formed, her skin smooth, 
her hair worn close to her face, in a most simple 
way ; glossy and clean-looking. Her manner, though 
trained to act the Sovereign, is yet simple and natural. 
She has all the decision, thought, and self- possession, 
of a queen of older years; has all the buoyancy of 
youth, and from the smile to the unrestrained laugh, 
is a perfect child. While I was there she was sitting 
to Pistrucci, for her coin, and to Hayter for a picture 
for King Leopold.” 

The last look given by Wilkie towards the 
“north countrie,” will be found in the letters, 
wherein he claims, from a lady correspondent, 
assistance in the grand picture he was medi- 
tating, of ‘ Knox administering the Sacrament 
at Calder House.’ We are now rapidly approach- 
ing the — when peculiar views as to the 
modern direction of Religious Art so fully took 


possession of Wilkie’s mind, as to send him forth 
on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He be- 
lieved, it will be recollected, that a fresh impulse 
might be given to religious painting in England, 
by attention to details of costume and man- 
ners, which have changed surprisingly little in 
the land of the East since the days of Scripture. 


And here we find a curious compromise between 
his early and his later principles. He must now 
seek higher subjects than eal Weddings or 
Rent-Days, but his eye and his hand tempted him 
to literal delineation, even when the spiritualities 
of Holy Writ were his subject. The following 
fragments from his enw age and letters are 
characteristic. The first is dated on board a 
Danube steamer :— 


“The Turks on board_are civil and silent, and 
remain on deck : their character and dresses are the 
most splendid to be imagined. This, of course, is 
felt as new ground—as new life, and as subject-mat- 
ter every hour of the day for the pen and the pencil. 
The first night we anchored at the Turkish town of 
Widdin, and, when sitting at tea and coffee in our 
cabin, were told to listen to a voice of a man on the 
minaret of a mosque hard by, who was busy calling 
the faithful to prayers. It was a sort of chant, some- 
times fine, but not very musical,—it continned— 
then ceased ; and, in the interval, we heard a more 
distant voice on a further minaret, repeating the same 
religious call to the surrounding moslems. As the 
night was dark, the weather fine and still, and the 
mosque lighted, it was a novel and impressive scene. 
I can remember my first impression when, landing 
at Dieppe, I first saw France; and when, in passing 
the Bidassoa, I first saw Spain: but at Rustchuk, 
where we landed on the Ist of October, the wonder 
of the first sight of the first town, city, or village, I 
have seen of the Moslem empire, has far exceeded 
either.” 

“In leaving Vienna, we seemed to have left all 
art and pictures behind us; but in lieu thereof we 
have passed through districts and now have reached 
a capital where all is full of objects adapted for art. 
We have before us an Eastern and Asiatic people,— 
a people who possess neither art nor the feeling for 
art; and who eschew all idea of picturesque repre- 
sentation, but who in every respect, and at every 
turn, in every combination of raiment or dwelling, 
present that appearance the most suited of all to the 
painter’s art. Asa proof of this, the painter Mr. 
‘Woodburn and myself are the most frequent in refer- 
ring to as the one who has most truly given such an 





eastern people, is Rembrandt. The Scripture sub- 
jects of Rembrandt are recalled to us at every turn 
by what we see before us; and this anticipating 
power of rendering what he never could have seen, 
raises the great painter of Amsterdam even higher 
than we had thought him. Everything that meets 
the eye is imposing ; the colours light up the picture, 
and while they illuminate, as it were, even the dark- 
ness, they are prevented being tinselly and gaudy by 
the deep greasy richness of tone which use and wont 
never fail to convey to the most discordant materials. 
One however looks here for what is somewhat want- 
ing,—the interest of subject and event such as our 
feelings at home can sympathize with ; but this, as 
we got farther on in our journey, if war and rumours 
of war do not impede us, we hope will be amply 
supplied by those districts of the east where all bear 
the stamp of those characters and events the most 
interesting in the history of man.” 

We must make room for one more extract, in 
which Wilkie’s peculiar views and objects are 
yet more clearly stated by himself. To do this, 
we must omit a livelier passage or two, for the 
sake of the painter’s last confession of faith :— 

“Observed about the bureau of the steamer 
a number of persons of remarkable appearance. 
These were grave and elderly individuals in robes 
and long beards, belonging to the scattered remnant 
of Israel, come from the distant parts of Germany 
and Poland on their way to the land of their fore- 
fathers, and who we were told were to be our fellow- 
passengers. This is the first symptom that our jour- 
ney is more than a mere travelling excursion; but 
though made with a different aim, is yet made with 
those who, from age, pursuit, and family descent, give 
to this wayfaring progress the most sacred character. 
They have but a part of the interest that we have, but 
have reason to feel it more intensely ; they return 
from a land of strangers to their ancient home, and, 
like their ancestors, from bondage and captivity, re- 
turn to the same land of promise which, in happier 
times, was the possession and portion of the chosen 
race. We again, who make the same pilgrimage, do 
not attach so much importance to time and place, 
except in their power of fixing the attention upon 
higher objects, yet we cannot help being struck with 
the feeling of attachment, which, under many circum- 
stances of privation, makes so distant a country, 
and a glory departed, so eager an object of contem- 
plation. The question, then, is, whether an interest, 
both with Jew and Gentile, so deep-rooted and so 
universal, may not be helped by the faculties of art 
being pressed into the service; and while the pursuits 
of learning and of war have, in former times, been so 
familiar with the sacred land, it seems but reason- 
able that the powers of art should try, from the local- 
ities now existing, to revive indeed the impression of 
those events that have, in so lively a manner, been 
handed down to us from former ages. In such a 
study and aim as may be thus presented to art, one 
thing the visitors to these regions will observe, that 
hill and dale, and sky, sea and atmosphere, are even 
more similar to that of our northern climes than we 
expect; and for the purpose of removing the mind 
from the quaint familiarity of our every-day appear- 
ances, an art must be resorted to, that whatever dif- 
ference is to be seen in these objects must be seized 
and even forced into stronger effect, to serve the pur- 
pose of removal from what is common, that distance 
in place and antiquity in regard to the time of these 
events"may be attained. But while so many of the 
localities disappoint, from their similarity to our re- 
collections of home, there are multitudes of habits 
and appearances these Asiatic countries afford, that 
with the same taste and discretion must be subdued. 
It would require a good deal of reasoning to reconcile 
this sort of contradiction ; but that all works of art, 
as of poetry, however universal the language may be 
in which they are embodied, are yet only understood 
by people of previously-conceived notions making 
use of that language; a disregard, therefore, of this 
might render the whole matter to be represented 
quite unintelligible. In Scripture we read often of 
a party when they sat at meat; now, as it is not ex- 
plained how they sat at meat, we of the western 
countries naturally suppose they sat at meat as we 
do, at a table, and upon chairs. In seeing the cus- 
toms, however, of these districts, we find this, to our 
disappointment, entirely different, When the Asiatics 





low seats, and the table is a board placed upon ale, 
stool. To introduce this at once in sacred Subjects 
would scarcely be possible, perhaps better not intro. 
duce it at all, if the imposing character of the Picture 
should be diminished by it. This is, however, one of 
those examples, of which there may be hundreds, to 
show that it is not the actual custom we now see that 
will help us, but that a change must be made not 
only to suit our previous ideas, but to remove a sacred 
or historical subject to a former time ; and it is, by 
witnessing the present appearance, to consider what 
will serve, and what will not serve, that this journey 
has been undertaken, and that professors of art are 
thus recommended to direct their attention to the 
important objects of information a visit to this Holy 
Land may present.” 

Of the sittings given to Sir David Wilkie by 
the Sultan, and by the Lion of Alexandria, 
we have full details: his journals, indeed, ar 
written up almost to the day when his career 
closed for ever. What a picture could he not 
have made of such a subject as his own burial 
presented! We must, however, take leave of 
our greatest modern artist; and shall look 
eagerly for such supplementary matter as future 
memorials and biographies may furnish, by 
way of sr the —_ of one who was 
as strong in individual character, and as great a 
painter, as the records of the nineteenth century 
present. 


sit at meat, itis either upon the ground, or upon aon 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Howard's Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE V.—COMPOSITION, 


Wuev the student has gained some facility in the 
making out of forms, and understands the general 
principles of chiaroscuro and colour, his next endea- 
your should be to obtain a knowledge of Composition, 
or the power of applying those original elements of 
the art in the construction of a picture. The com- 
position is hardly separable from the poetical con- 
ception or invention, of which it is the technical ex- 

nent. In its largest meaning it includes the ar- 
rangement of the whole work with all its parts—the 
contrivance and disposition of whatever is introduced 
upon the canvas ; but in the more usual and limited 
acceptation of the term, it implies the distribution, 
or ordunnance of the figures, to which view of it I 
shall at present chiefly confine myself. 

In my first Lecture I pointed out what generally 
appear to me the natural boundaries of invention in 
Painting. With regard to the choice of subject, I 
think the artist’s fancy should be wholly unshackled ; 
Iwill merely observe, that in adopting a theme from 

try, history, or whatever source, it should be 
always calculated to give an agreeable stimulus to 
the imagination, or the affections, and afford op- 
portunity for displaying to advantage the peculiar 
powers and resources of the art. It should also 
admit of being translated into the language of 
Painting without losing any of its original interest, 
otherwise the artist, while paying homage to the 
genius of the poet or the historian, may expose his 
own inferiority and help to discredit his muse; and if 
not of that elevated character usually selected by our 
great predecessors, its moral tendency should at least 
be unimpeachable, 

The representation of any event in Painting being 
necessarily confined to an instantaneous view of it, 
the particular moment at which the action may be 
brought before us, is obviously of the first import- 
ance, and indeed may almost be said to constitute 
the subject, for on this the success of its elucidation 
mainly depends. A few preliminary remarks on this 
head may therefore be desirable. 

This strict and narrow limitation of time presents 
such difficulties in the way of telling a story that it 
would seem impossible to overcome them, had not 
experience shown that when the true moment has 
been happily chosen, the subject may be made suf- 
ficiertly intelligible to the cultivated spectator, and 
the picture so managed as even to recall the traces 
ot what has just happened, and give a hint of what 
isabout to follow. I say sufficiently intelligible, for 
though it is certainly desirable that the spectator 
thould be able to make out the meaning of a picture 
as fully as possible, without further information, yet 
that advantage must not be obtained at the expense 
of unity, decorum, or any of the higher aims of the 
work, Poussin, who excelled in this explanatory 
power, and always made great efforts to tell his 
story clearly, has sometimes by accumulating too 
many circumstances for that purpose, clogged or 
debased the character of his composition, and weak- 
ened its impressions. 

In his design of ‘Christ before Pilate,’ (engraved 
by Stella), he has contrived an opening in the wall, 
through which you see a female, sending a mes- 
senger to Pilate on his tribunal; intending, no doubt, 
to express the recommendation of his wife, * have 
thou nothing to do with that just man.” This, though 
ingenious, is not very effective, because, after all, 
the purport of the message does not appear; and 
though it serve to bring that point of the history to 
our recollection, it disturbs the solemnity of the 
scene, and diverts the attention from what is of more 
interest and importance, to a circumstance which 
might be omitted without disadvantage: it makes 
the picture narrative rather than poetical. The proper 
aim of the subject is much better attained by Rem- 
brandt, in his treatment of the same event, (com- 
mented on by Fuseli): Pilate washing his hands 
shows at once that he yields up the accused to the 
fury of the Jews, while he is convinced of his inno- 
cence, This is much more affecting, and worthy of 
the art; the point of time is here admirably chosen, 
and the story very effectually conveyed to the mind. 

© one has been more habitually successful in this 
respect than Raffaelle. The ‘Sacrifice of Lystra’ has 





been remarked as an instance of his skill in selecting 
the true moment when his subject teemed with the 
greatest interest, and in bringing before us all that 
was essential, without disturbing the unity of the 
work, Nothing can be more felicitous than the 
mode in which he has expressed the cure of the 
cripple, from’ which all the circumstances of the 
scene have arisen. The * Death of Ananias’ is another 
fine instance of the same expressive power, though 
the unity of this work is rather more questionable. 
The episodes materially contribute to explain the 
cause of the sudden vengeance of Heaven, which 
(called down by the Apostles) has so evidently 
struck its victim to the ground, and if not sufficient 
in themselves to tell the story completely, their con- 
nexion with the event is apparent, and they at once 
suggest it to those who are acquainted with the scrip- 
ture (which is in general all that the art can or need 
accomplish) ; but they are still, perhaps, rather over- 
powering, and occupy the eye somewhat more than 
is desirable. From these instances it will be obvious 
how closely the invention of the picture is connected 
with the composition, and how important it is that the 
point of time selected should be that in which the 
event is so poised between the past and the future as 
to afford the greatest number of circumstances favour- 
able to its effective developement. When the artist 
has carefully weighed the capabilities of his theme, 
and settled his general plan of treatment, he may begin 
to dispose of his dramatis persone in the most conve- 
nient manner for the performance of their respective 
parts, which is the essence of expressive composition ; 
and here it is indispensable that he thoroughly iden- 
tify himself with his subject, that he may be able to 
impart to others the feelings which it has excited in 
himself; he must endeavour to see the whole in his 
mind’s eye before he begins to transfer it to his can- 
vas, and imagine the positions and movements of all 
the figures, by which he is to make them appear to 
act and think with propriety, according to their 
several characters, age, sex, or condition. 

For the groundwork of the science of arrangement, 
we should have recourse, as often as possible, to 
Nature herself, who is ever presenting us with an 
inexhaustible variety of characteristic actions and 
picturesque groups, from the most simple and tran- 
quil, to the most intricate and energetic. This is the 
only source of true expression, for here every actor 
is perfect in his part, and unconsciously forwarding 
the drama without effort or affectation ; accordingly, 
it has been the school from which all the great ori- 
ginal artists have derived their excellence. But 
though composition is founded on the natural modes 
in which figures congregate and arrange themselves 
under the various circumstances of life, yet, as in 
all the other divisions of the art, taste and feeling 
must guide the artist in seizing upon what is most 
emphatic or. effective in the materials afforded by 
the subject, which must be combined and arranged 
with all the simplicity and nature consistent with the 
demands of art. Every part must be considered 
with relation to the rest, and to the unity of the 
whole, and should co-operate in giving intelligibility 
to the story, in developing its most striking and par- 
ticular features, and all the interest, poetical and 
technical, that can with propriety be brought to- 
gether in that single moment of time which he has 
selected. Usually it is desirable to treat a subject 
with few figures: in proportion as they fill the canvas 
and exclude what is unimportant, the design will be 
the more grand and impressive. This was always the 
aim of the great masters. 

Annibal Carracci thought that when more than 
twelve were admitted into a composition, there must 
be some “to be let.” As a general principle, this 
suggestion deserves attention (particularly in dra- 
matic painting) ; but no precepts are to be too lite- 
rally construed, and even in that class of art it may 
sometimes be desirable to employ a greater number, 
and introduce personages who are little more than 
spectators, or concerned in some by-play. Episodes 
may occasionally be permitted in all pictures, for the 
sake of variety or explanation ; but they must never 
be so prominent or attractive as to interfere with the 
main action; on the contrary, there should always 
be some apparent necessity for them ; for if they do 
not promote the interest, they will be sure to weaken 
it. In epic works, the dictum of Carracci will scarcely 
apply. A great number of figures impress us with a 





feeling of grandeur, on an opposite principle to that 
which arises from simplicity; they excite and fill the 
mind. We cannot but perceive that a part of the 
appalling grandeur of the * Last Judgment,’ arises 
from the vast assembly congregated before us. We 
think we sec the whole human race brought before 
its Judge. And the ‘School of Athens’ derives a 
very imposing effect from the number and dignity of 
its characters. Complex pictures, however, are gene- 
rally less impressive than those with few figures. The 
first are apt to divide the attention and sink the de- 
tails of character in generalities. To return to Com- 
position :—the first practical point to be determined, 
is the general form of the canvas or panel, which 
may be most suitable to the treatment of the story, 
whether vertical, or horizontal, round or square, &c. 
This is far from unimportant, as the composition 
may be said to grow out of it. In places where a 
particular compartment is to be filled, and both the 
shape and size of his work are prescribed, the artist 
has to compose his design within certain limits and 
restrictions, which is always a test of skill; but as 
“all impediments in fancy’s course are motives to 
more fancy,” men of taste and ingenuity have not 
unfrequently taken a happy advantage of these ac- 
cidents, and produced very original and beautiful 
inventions, in consequence of such restraints. Such 
are many of the designs of Michael Angelo, in the 
Sistine Chapel, of Raffaelle in the Farnesina, and of 
Paul Veronese in the Ducal Palace at Venice, which 
have been suggested or influenced by the spaces they 
were to occupy. A necessity for carrying upwards a 
composition, to fill a lofty compartment, led the Vene- 
tians to introduce columns, going out of the picture 
above, the heavens opening and angels looking down 
upon the martyr or personages assembled below, 
This necessity, too, may partly account for the num. 
ber of Crucifixions, Assumptions, Resurrections, and 
other vertical works, which decorate the lofty walls 
of churches on the continent. Raffuelle’s * Battle 
of Constantine’ is spread longitudinally to fill one 
side of a vast hall. In smaller works, the shape of 
the canvas is usually adapted to the subject, and the 
number and nature of the figures it requires; in 
many of these, character is often gained by a judi- 
cious preference of the vertical or the horizontal form. 
Another preliminary consideration is the ground 
plan on which the figures are to be disposed. This 
admits of great diversity. In the ‘ Last Supper’ and 
in the * Draught of Fishes’ the figures are almost on 
the same plane, as in basso-relievo. In the ‘St. 
Paul preaching at Athens’ and the ‘ Elymas,’ the 
plan is semi-circular, which is a very usual arrange- 
ment with Raffaelle: in the * Ananias,’ and many 
others of his works, it is completely circular. The 
choice in this respect will chiefly depend on the best 
mode in which the due importance of the principal 
figures can be preserved. In a ‘ Last Supper,’ by 
Raffaelle, in the Loggie of the Vatican, the circular 
arrangement has not a happy effect, the figures in 
front becoming more important, from their superior 
size and strong action, than the Saviour himself. The 
perspective is too violent, and the calm and pathetic 
dignity of the subject injured in consequence. In 
general, as many planes have been thought desirable 
as may well be introduced ; they add richness and 
intricacy without destroying simplicity. Another 
desideratum is, that the general form of a composi- 
tion assume somewhat of a regular or geometrical 
figure, as the square, the triangle, the circle. M. 
Angelo is said to have preferred a triangular or pyra- 
midal form, with a serpentine line running through 
the midst, from the base to the apex: this, of course, 
will not always be applicable. It is sufficient that 
the general shape have some distinctness of character, 
which will be best suggested by the subject and the 
situation it is to fill. The immediate agents or ap- 
pliances, in technical composition, are Lines, Quan- 
lities, and Grouping. By Lines are to be understood 
the direction or sweep of the more conspicuous forms, 
or human figures of the design. Of these, the Taking 
down from the Cross,’ by Rubens, will supply us with 
an excellent illustration, The value of lines has always 
been strongly felt in the best times of Art, as we find 
in the bassi-relievi and gems of the ancients, and in 
all the works of the great painters and sculptors of 
the Cinque-Cento. Their use is to link the parts 
together, and lead the eye agreeably through the 
picture. They form the melody of the work, and in 
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all compositions should arise out of the particular 
occasion, and be flowing and graceful, or more direct 
and abrupt, as may suit the character of the work. 
In general, the main lines of the composition should 
either correspond with the external shape, like the 
tall columns of Paul Veronese, or oppose it, like the 
diagonal lines of Rubens, in the ‘ Taking down from 
the Cross,’ and in its companion at Antwerp, the 
£ Raising of the Cross." They have not unfrequently 
been carried to excess and mannerism, particularly 
in the Florentine school, and in the postures of Pel- 
legrino Tibaldi. Those of M. Angelo, John di 
Bologna, and Parmeggiano, are not always exempt 
from this fault; and I cannot help mentioning an 
instance, in which it appears to me that even Raf- 
faelle has courted them somewhat too obviously. 
His cartoon of the ‘Murder of the Innocents,’ (be- 
queathed by Mr. Prince Hoare to the Foundling 
Hospital, but lately transferred from thence to the 
National Gallery,) is full of fine action and expres- 
sion, and of all his usual excellencies, in spite of the 
injuries it has undergone and its miserable present 
condition; but the lines are wound about so artificially 
through the composition, as to resemble a “ true 
lovers’ knot”; and the eye is invited to admire and 
dwell upon their elegance and harmony, when the 
heart should be roused to emotions of pity, terror, 
and indignation. 

In the relievo of the Niobe Family, so lately 
presented to your notice (which is a parallel subject), 
there is no such attempt at a melodious flow of lines; 
they are highly studied and exciting, full of contrast, 
not deficient in harmony, but pathos, energy, and 
simplicity prevail throughout. I shall have occasion, 
in the course of my Lecture, to return frequently to 
the notice of lines and their value. 

What are technically called the Quantities in 
painting, are the greater divisions and subdivisions of 
the design—the masses. Composition implies the 
putting together of parts, so as to constitute a whole; 
the parts, or divisions, must be distinct, or there will 
be no apparent composition ; they must combine in 
one scheme, and to one end, or they will not be a 
whole. 'T'o produce an agreeable effect, every part 
must bear a varied and proportionate relation to all 
the rest. If the masses, or divisions, are too equal, 
the effect will be monotonous and insipid; if too 
much subdivided, unity will be destroyed ; and with- 
out proportion, there will be neither harmony nor 
appearance of intention. Every subject that we may 
select will probably suggest some appropriate divi- 
sion of the figures. For instance, in the ‘ Delivery 
of the Keys to Peter,’ the propriety of dividing the 
composition, as Raffaelle has done, into two distinct 
portions, making a separation between the Master 
and his disciples, strikes us at once. Had he placed 
Christ in the centre, surrounded by the Apostles, 
besides that it would have been less decorous, and 
perhaps at variance with the feelings of awe which 
must have possessed them while receiving the solemn 
charge, the composition would have lost that grand 
simplicity and distinctness which stamps such cha- 
racter upon this justly admired work. The general 
shape of the group of the Apostles is a square, which 


is contrasted with the columnar figure of the Saviour 


in an agreeable proportion. Within this the sub- 
divisions and planes are varied, and the kneeling 
figure of Peter, advancing a little, connects the whole 
together. .This division of a subject into two chief 
masses, is the most simple and striking principle of 
effect in composition. We have another fine instance 
of it in M. Angelo’s ‘Creation of Adam.’ Here, 
without the addition of the angels, the masses of 
Adam and his Maker would have been too equal, but 
by representing his cherubim as children, he has given 
a further variety in the quantities, as well as majesty 
and sublimity to the Creator. In the * Draught of 
Fishes’ a different mode of arrangement was neces- 
sary, and unity is preserved by linking the figures 
together in an harmonious chain, which undulates 
across the picture, each having its own requisite action 
and character. The Christ, whose quiet dignity op- 
poses so finely the exertions of the other figures, forms 
a separate mass; Peter another of a different quan- 
tity and shape, but near enough to connect with that 
of the two stooping sons of Zebedee ; and the smaller 
quantity of the father terminates the whole. This 
sort of rhythm, or modulation, adds much to the 
beauty of all composition. The intended sacrifice 


to Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, is perhaps less 
agreeable than either of those works I have just ad- 
verted to. The story required a crowd, and in con- 
sequence precluded that simplicity which renders 
those so impressive; another principle of effect was, 
therefore, resorted to—that of intricacy. Character 
is obtained in the two first by a quiet solemnity, and 
in this by bustle and energy. 


In ‘ Paul preaching at Athens,’ an imposing effect 
is produced by the distinctness, dignity, and striking 
collocation of the principal figure, and the union 
which arises from the happy perspective arrange- 
ment and subordination of his audience. All these 
works are well studied in their quantities. 

I proceed to speak of Grouping. The group is 
that close kind of arrangement, which combines two 
or more figures in a single mass, and when finely 
treated, has always been considered the most perfect 
mode of composition; indeed, it comprises all its 
principles, and is an epitome of beautiful and effec- 
tive combination ; for the group should be subdivided 
by harmonious lines and well-balanced quantities, 
and should contain such a portion of variety, and 
contrast, intricacy, or simplicity, as may best agree 
with the character of the subject. A composition, 
according to its extent, may consist of several groups, 
or be limited to one; but, however numerous, they 
must be conducted on the same principle, and still 
be proportionate parts of one whole. We see the im- 
pressive effect of a single group in the ‘ Taking down 
from the Cross’ of Rubens, while in the ‘School of 
Athens’ we are struck with the grandeur arising from 
the symmetrical arrangement of a multitude of 
figures, thrown into detached groups, balancing each 
other, and so connected as to form an entire compo- 
sition. Grouping, though liable to become artifi- 
cial, unless organized by feeling and taste, is strictly 
founded on nature, as we may convince ourselves by 
looking at any time into the highways and streets, 
from whence the best artists have drawn some of 
their happiest inventions. It is to be regretted that 
we do not possess any extensive specimens of the 
excellence of the ancients in this department of our 
art, but their sculptors having been thoroughly skilled 
in the principles of composition, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt that their painters were equally so. That 
they were not a little critical on this point, appears 
from Pliny’s remark, that Apelles was considered 
inferior to Amphion in disposition ; meaning, as I 
conceive, the ordonnance of the figures. The great 
simplicity with which the Greeks were satisfied, and 
the perfection they aimed at in the details of their 
works, may have prevented them from engaging in 
any very extensive compositions; at least, the sub- 
jects they are recorded to have painted seldom con- 
sist of many figures, 


As we cannot refer to any ancient pictures of im- 
portance to illustrate this part of my subject, I must, 
at the risk of trenching in a slight degree upon the 
province of the Professor of Sculpture, have recourse 
to his art for some specimens of the admirable skill 
of the Greeks in this element of design. 


When Sir J. Reynolds expressed an opinion that 
the ancients were probably deficient in composition 
as compared with the moderns, it is clear that he 
adverted to that more extensive sense of the term, 
which includes the whole contrivance of a picture; 
but in its more usual limitation, or, at least, in that 
view of it which I am at present taking (the ordon- 
nance of the figures), they have shown the most con- 
summate taste and judgment, and have carried it to 
the same high degree of excellence which they had 
achieved in style. I consider this sufficiently proved 
by the relievo of the Niobe Family (before referred to), 
which, though coarse in execution, and evidently a 
copy made by some ordinary hand, is not inferior in 
composition (as well as in sentiment and expression) 
to any thing extant. The figures are so admirably 
contrasted in their lines and quantities, so well 
divided, and yet linked together, the attitudes so skil- 
fully varied, animated, and true, that the original 
could only have been the production of one of the 
greatest sculptors of antiquity, and I cannot refer the 
student to any better illustration of the principles I 
am endeavouring to explain. It is to the high opi- 
nion which our excellent Flaxman entertained of this 
work, that the Academy is indebted for possessing a 





fine cast of it—the only one, I believe, in England : 





it was moulded in Rome by his direction, and sent 
over to Romney the painter. 

Having mentioned the name of Flaxm 
but refer the student to the beautiful de 
great master in composition, as deserving their utmost 
attention. The shield of Achilles, his most consum. 
mate work, is the glory of modern sculpture, Nor 
can I omit to point out that highly poetical inven. 
tion of his rival, Banks, ‘Thetis rising to console 
Achilles,’ in which the exquisite harmony of lines 
and graceful motions in the females, is so finely cone 
trasted with the rigid, energetic action and noble style 
of the Achilles. In any era of art this would have 
been considered a composition of singular felicity, 

To return to the ancients—the groups of the Lao. 
coon, the Boxers, Menelaus with the Body of Patro. 
clus, the female figures from the pediment of the 
Parthenon, and the frieze from the same temple, now 
in the British Museum, evince abundantly their ad- 
mirable power of combination: and among their 
gems a great number of exquisite examples of taste 
and science in lines and grouping are to be found 
which will repay the painter's most careful study, It 
was from the specimens of ancient sculpture which 
had happily outlived its ruin, that the revivers of 
Painting in Modern Italy acquired their first notions 
of composition, as well as of style, in which they gra- 
dually advanced, as the bassi-relievi, groups and 
statues of better days, were again brought to light, 
Of Raffaelle’s arabesque ornaments in the Loggie of 
the Vatican, which are filled with graceful inventions, 
many of the most beautiful groups and figures are 
copied from antique gems and from paintings disco- 
vered in the sepulchres of the ancients. 

I do not propose to follow the progressive steps of 
composition through this period, but shall content 
myself with remarking on the works of some of those 
great men, who, towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, seem to have fully penetrated into its arcana, 
to have discovered the value of lines, proportionate 
quantities, concatenation or grouping, contrast, and 
harmony, and to have carried this branch of the art 
to its height. Some of the productions of Luca Sig- 
norelle, in the Duomo at Orvieto, had no doubt sug- 
gested to Michael Angelo much of that grandeur and 
energy which he imparted to his own groups and 
single figures, and he must also have derived many 
fine inspirations from the works of Donatello, at 
Florence, which have in them the very soul of ex- 
pression. But he carried much farther than either 
the power of grouping and the science of arrangement 
and combination, The ‘Sistine Chapel’ is an inex- 
haustible mine of study for the artist in this respect. 
The ‘ Temptation of Adam and Eve’ is combined with 
their expulsion from Eden ina vigorous and masterly 
style of composition, which had never been seen be- 
fore his time. In this, the concatenation of lines 
formed by the arms of the different figures is beautiful, 
and the crime linked with the punishment in a manner 
no less striking than harmonious. This mode of 
bringing together in one design different parts of 
the same story, was perhaps suggested to him by 
some ancient bassi-relievi, where we find the histo. 
ries of Jason, Meleager, and others, thus treated: it 
is a fine principle, from its concentration and unity, 
and especially adapted to the monumental style, 
wherein Art is most abstract and spiritual. The ‘ Ele- 
vation of the Brazen Serpent’ is another striking ex- 
ample of concentrated and effective arrangement. 
But every mode and variety of composition is to be 
found in that prodigy of skill and power, the ‘ Last 
Judgment.’ It may be doubted whether, in the whole 
compass of ancient art, so vast an assemblage of 
figures as this was ever to be found, where the greatest 
science is brought in aid of the richest invention and 
the most terrific expression. The struggling groups 
of fiends and mortals, in particular, have never been 
equalled for energetic action and ingenious combina- 
tion. The prints in the library, and the lectures of 
Fuseli, will sufficiently prepare those students who 
wish to become acquainted (and all should be ac- 
quainted) with this highest effort of art in its highest 
class, Of his early and celebrated composition, the 
Cartoon of Pisa, we are enabled, I conceive, to form 
a very tolerable judgment from the small copy of it 
by Sangallo, at Holkham (which probably contains 
all the foreground figures). Schiavonetti’s engraving 
from this interesting relic, though finely wrought, 18 
less faithful in style than might be wished. The elo- 
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pare commentary of Fuseli on this work must be 
known to you all. ‘ x , 
With respect to the invention and expression, 
chiaroscuro and colour, of the great work of 
[Leonardo above me, I have already spoken; but 
as among its surprising merits composition is not the 
Jeast, 1 would now call your attention to the ordon- 
nance or arrangement of the figures. Painted for the 
yefectory of a convent, and confined to a particular 


space, occupying the whole width of the room over 


a door, Leonardo adopted the plan of extending his 
table entirely across it, making the white cloth a 
pond of union to the whole ; and this gives great value, 


also, to the bright colours and richly varied details 
ahove. I may Irere observe, that in all compositions 
of a grand or extensive character, some portion of 
symmetry and softened formality is desirable. The 
subject in this instance required that the Apostles 
should be placed six on each side, and the Saviour in 
the midst. At each extremity of the table are three 
figures more separated than those next to them, 
yhich are combined in two close and varied groups. 
One of these is more connected than the other with 
the principal figure, which gives due predominance 
to the central mass, and prevents the composition 
from appearing too positively divided into triads. The 
heads areat unequal distances, and form in themselves 
anagreeable waving line, Thereisan ingeniousmodula- 
tion in the arms, and in the conduct of all the hands; 
every figure presents a different quantity; and the 
principal line being horizontal, the forms above it are 
contrived to pass from one end to the other, in a sort 
of zig-zag, or undulating chain. It would be difficult to 
point out a more perfect specimen of intricate group- 
ing than that of Peter, Judas, and John. Peter, 
stretching over Judas, with the impetuosity belonging 
to his character, addresses himself to the affectionate 
Join, who (his hands clasped in grief) inclines to- 
vards him ; Judasleans back to support himself, and 
assumes the firmnessand surprise of innocence. Here 
allthe principles of effect are combined, the strongest 
contrast of position and expression with the most 
complete union, while the whole seems momentary 
and accidental. This, with another group as ener- 
getic, and almost as fine, on the other side, are hap- 
pily opposed to the calm resignation of the Saviour, 
producing great richness and effect in the centre, and 
a fine alternation of action and repose throughout. 
Nothing is neglected in this profound work, which, 
from the variety of its excellencies, may be esteemed 
aschool in itself, 

The compositions of Raffaelle have often so artless 
anappearance that they look as if he had found them 
in nature and sketched them on the spot; some of 
these I have already noticed. His Scripture Histories 
inthe Loggie of the Vatican (engravings of which are 
in the Library) afford numerous and beautiful exam- 
ples of composition, uniting (with energy, grace, and 
expression in the individual figures) all the principles 
of scientific arrangement, and the most ingenious 
contrivances for telling the story. 

Among these designs I will point out a few of the 
more striking. There is, perhaps, none finer than 
that of ‘ Joseph relating his Dreams’—Joseph stands 
in the midst, with one hand on his breast, and the 
other pointing to his brethren who are collected about 
him. The two circular representations, the sheaves 
of com, and the sun, moon, and stars, introduced 
above, are hieroglyphics, before noticed, which explain 
the subject. The plan is circular. The figures are 
particularly graceful and natural, divided into un- 
equal masses, beautifully grouped and rounded, and 
connected by a recumbent figure on one side, and 
the seemingly trifling circumstance of an extended 
staff on the other. The ‘ Deluge’ in the same series 
is finely conceived and treated. The main line of 
figures crosses the canvas in a sort of chain, as in the 
cartoon of * Christ calling the Sons of Zebedee.” A 
family consisting of an aged man on horseback, an- 
other in the prime of life supporting his wife—a 
father carrying one child and drawing along another 
by the hair, are wading a stream with difficulty and 
exertion, Atsome distance a number of persons are 
sheltering themselves under a tent from the torrents 
ofrain descending, while the ark is dimly seen float- 
ing in the distance. The story could not be more 
Successfully told, on the same scale, nor the arrange- 
ment be more expressive. ‘Io enumerate all the fine 
Compositions of Raffaelle would be to give a complete 





catalogue of his works, which would be useless here, 
were it possible. But I am tempted to advert toa 
series of designs from the fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
which go by the name of this great artist. That they 
are compositions in all respects worthy of him, how- 
ever their beauty is impaired or Cisguised by the en- 
gravers, cannot be disputed: nay, they present some 
groups, which surpass anything he has done from the 
same subject in the Farnesina. They are not, how- 
ever, mentioned by Vasari, nor, I believe, any other 
writer, as among his works, and hencea doubt has been 
entertained whether they are rightly ascribed to him. 
It has been suggested, but from mere conjecture, that 
they are the inventions of Balthazar Peruggi—at any 
rate they well deserve the attentive consideration of 
the student: he will find them abound in expressive 
figures, and the happiest groups—conceived and 
arranged in the true spirit of the great painter whose 
name they bear—and they afford a useful example 
of the treatment of one story in an extensive series 
of designs, which affords an artist the best or only 
opportunity to develope all the resources of compo- 
sition. 

Correggio generally composed his works with re- 
ference rather to their picturesque effect and har- 
mony than to those principles of arrangement which 
I have been endeavouring to explain. His cupolas 
at Parma, however, are splendid proofs of his great 
skill in the ordonnance of a number of figures, 
though the foreshortenings (di sotto in su) are too 
often less agreeable than daring. His picture of 
a ‘ Holy Family,’ in which the Madonna and child 
are seated on the ground, and Joseph is gathering 
dates from a palm-tree with angels hovering above, 
is a beautiful combination of figures, and a fine illus- 
tration of the melody of lines. 

But I proceed to Rubens, whose powers of compo- 
sition were of the first order. His fine work of the 
* Taking down from the Cross,’ (a copy from which 
was in the room,) may be cited as a very splendid 
example of the powerful effect of a single group. The 
lines flow diagonally through the picture from top to 
bottom, that of the principal figure being the longest, 
which is still further extended by the linen in which 
it is wrapped, carried out by the half figure at top, 
and combined with the kneeling Magdalen helow. 
Thismain serpentine line, which illustrates M. Angelo’s 
axiom, is supported on one side by the large masses 
of St. John and the figure descending the ladder ; on 
the other side,smaller portions of figures, finely varied, 
oppose the central stream of form—presenting alto- 
gether a beautiful example of concatenation, full of 
intricacy, but simple and one. The student will do 
well to compare this composition with the ‘ Taking 
down from the Cross’ of Daniel da Volterra, which 
Rubens had no doubt well considered when he under- 
took his picture. The elements of the subject are 
not entirely new in either, for independently of the 
deep importance of the event represented, it affords 
so fine an occasion for displaying a variety of action, 
expression and character, with a contrast of life and 
death, as to have given rise to several ingenious com- 
positions (though not of equal power with these two) 
by earlier masters. Volterra’s has always been con- 
sidered one of the great works of modern Painting, 
and possesses some higher qualities than that of 
Rubens—it is preferable at least in style and ex- 
pression, though chargeable with a want of unity, 
from the introduction of the pathetic group of females 
at the foot of the cross, which divides the interest. 
Rubens has avoided this, and supplied what the other 
wants—a fine and appropriate chiaroscuro—which 
adds exceedingly to the solemnity of the effect. In this 
comparison the student will trace the different opera- 
tions of mind and feeling, in two great artists in their 
treatment of the same subject, which is always an 
invaluable opportunity ; and he will find the same 
technical elements of arrangement attended to by 
both. 

The scriptural pictures of Rubens, in general, want 
the deep sentiment which that class of art, above all 
others, imperatively demands. He has, sometimes, 
however, been eminently successful in expression, 
action, and disposition. Reynolds thought his 
‘Christ taken down from the Cross,’ in the picture 
just mentioned, to be the finest figure that ever was 
composed ; and, considered merely as a dead figure, 
it is certainly admirable, but it wants a nobler and 
more definite character. The head is very mean, 
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and might suit better one of the thieves. The ‘Christ* 
of Daniel da Volterra is more dignified, but somewhat 
vague also. In Rubens’s * Conversion of Saul’ (now, 
T believe, in the collection of Mr. Miles, near Bristol), 
Saul struck with blindness, and fa!ling from his horse, 
is a very perfect piece of expression from head to 
foot, and more happily conceived than even those 
which were produced by Michael Angelo and Raf- 
faelle in their representations of the same event: 
the action is at once noble, instantaneous, helpless, 
and breathes entire submission and resignation to the 
divine vision. His great knowledge of the human 
figure enabled him to throw it into any conceivable 
position, and his powerful and comprehensive genius 
led him to appreciate and study Michael Angelo for 
composition, as he has done all his other great pre- 
decessors, for their respective excellencies. His ‘ Hip- 
politus’ at Woburn is borrowed from the basso-relievo 
of Tityus, in the Villa Borghese, by Michael Angelo, 
and he has entered the lists with him in the more 
tremendous subjects of the ‘ Battle of the Angels,’ the 
‘Fall of the Damned,’ and others of the same character, 
which have been eulogized by Reynolds. These are 
now at Munich (drawings of them may have been 
seen by many of my audience in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence), But a comparison of these 
surprising works with the ‘ Last Judgment’ of Michael 
Angelo, will infallibly show the great superiority of 
the latter. The disgusting circumstances Rubens has 
introduced in some of these, and the grossness and 
vulgarity of the style (rendered still more offensive by 
his florid colouring), entirely prevent those feelings of 
terror and sublimity, which should accompany such 
subjects, and which the tremendous energy displayed 
in these compositions tends to excite. 

In the hunting groups, of which I have before 
spoken, as founded on Leonardo's ‘ Battle of the 
Standard,’ he seems to have been more in his true 
element. The qualities in which he most excelled 
are there in place, and appear to the greatest advan- 
tage ; accordingly, these groups are among the most 
vigorous, skilful, and effective compositions in paint- 
ing. We are fortunate in possessing in our National 
Gallery two very perfect specimens of composition by 
Rubens, of quite different characters—I mean the 
allegorical picture presented to the collection by the 
late Marquis of Stafford, and the ‘St. Bavon,’ for- 
merly belonging to Mr. Holwell Carr. In the first, 
we find a scientific and even elegant treatment of 
lines, and quantities in the forms, accompanied with 
a rich picturesque effect and colour, which are en- 
tirely appropriate; the grouping of the children is 
particularly beautiful and on the principles of the 
finest composers. He has in this work blended the 
great style with the ornamental, in very suitable de- 
grees. The ‘St. Bavon’ is on a more extensive scale, 
and still more admirable. The principal masses are 
distinct, and finely varied and proportioned: the 
females on a platform on the left, form one of these, 
the group of mendicants in front another, and the re- 
mainder of the panel is filled by a surprising concate- 
nation of figures, which beginning with the retinue of 
the hero on horseback and on foot, in the court 
before the church, extends up the stairs: and, by 
means of the lamps within, the mind is ingeniously 
led on to the end of the nave. ‘This numerous assem- 
blage of persons is so artfully distributed, that all 
have sufficient room, and are placed so exactly where 
they might be expected to place themselves, accord- 
ing to their various conditions, offices, and motives, 
that they seem to have been sketched from a real 
scene rather than arranged by art. The actions of 
all are skilfully, but unaffectedly, contrasted ; the 
finest grouping is everywhere to be found (particu- 
larly on the stairs); the characters are dignified and 
more expressive than is usual with Rubens, and 
though he has introduced a good deal of singular 
German costume, which is rather uncouth, there is 
so much of nature combined with consummate science, 
so much of grandeur and effect in the arrangement 
of the whole, as well as of interest in the parts, that 
I know of no composition which can justly be pre- 
ferred to it in the same class of subjects. 

I might refer the student, with propriety, to many 
of the designs of Poussin, as fine instances of scienti- 
fic ordonnance, some of which may be seen in the 
National Gallery, and are well worthy ofhisattention ; 
but after the examples I have adduced, I think it may 
be more useful to him to make a few practical ob- 
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servations. Generally, the main lines of a composition 
should either correspond with its external boundary, 
like the columns of Paolo Veronese, or contrast it, 
agreeably with the precept of M. Angelo, as in the 
diagonal wave of Rubens’s ‘ Taking down from the 
Cross.’ In the works of the great composers we 
often find the expression of the subject much strength- 
ened by a reduplication of lines in nearly the same 
direction, all slightly varied in length, inclination, 
and curvature, and suddenly contrasted by a decided 
line in the opposite direction, as is remarkable in the 
‘Brazen Serpent’ of M. Angelo. A fine instance 
may also be seen in the ‘ Joshua staying the Sun,’ of 
Raffaelle, where a number of soldiers on their knees 
are thus arranged: and this accords with a general 
maxim in all composition, that the greater part of it 
should be in agreement, or consentaneous, the smaller 
part in opposition. This applies not only to lines, 
but to warm and cold colours and tones; they must 
be repeated and spread for the sake of continuity and 
breadth, and contrasted for the sake of effect. It is 
important that the arrangement of the heads should 
form an agrecable line, and that they should be more 
or less varied and inclined, as is perfectly managed 
in the * Last Supper ;’ particular care should be 
taken in the placing of these, or any other ostensible 
points of the composition. The aspects of the figures 
should be as different, also, as the character of the 
work will properly allow; in some cases it is surpris- 
ing how little variation will be sufficient. Back 
figures will often be found invaluable; Raffuelle em- 
ployed them profusely in his pictures in the Loggie, 
which was a necessary consequence of his fondness for 
a circular plan: and when well managed they give a 
great artlessness to the arrangement. We sce this 
constantly out of doors, where the actors do not think 
of the bystanders; while, on the stage, they are often 
too obviously marshalled for effect, the group being 
necessarily left as open as possible, that all may see 
what is going on within; this, when it occurs 
in painting, has generally a theatrical and artifi- 
cial air. Mr. West’s fine composition of the ‘ Death 
of General Wolfe,’ somewhat approaches to this, 
but it arose naturally out of the subject, propriety 
requiring that the dying hero should not be too much 
closed in by the attendants. In his ‘ Battle of La 
Hogue,’ a boat in shadow darting into the picture in 
front of the admiral, detracts nothing from the im- 
portance of the chief, while it isin the highest degree 
picturesque, and well suited to the bustle and confusion 
of the scene. Many other instances of excellent com- 
position might be cited from the hand of the same 
able artist; among others, his ‘Regulus returning 
to Carthage,’ * Telemachus and Calypso,’ &c. Com- 
position appears to have been the leading object to 
which the great Italian masters of the Cinque-Cento 
period devoted their powerful energies. Their numer- 
ous sketches and studies for the same work show that 
they never left untried any adaptation of the mate- 
rials of their subject, which promised a more success- 
ful developement of its particular intellectual aim, or 
a happier arrangement; and these labours seem to 
have preceded any attempt at the introduction of 
colour. Rubens, confident in his resources, and never 
fastidious, usually made out his design at once in out- 
line, washing in a slight chiaroscuro in oil colour; 
and on this he seems to have found no difficulty in 
engrafting the most picturesque effects; indeed, it is 
generally one of the tests of a finely disposed group, 
that it will afford, from its roundness and subordina- 
tion, a favourable light and shadow. This masterly 
union, perhaps, no one ever carried so far as himself, 
while the grand style of composition, which he had im- 
bibed from M. Angelo, Raffaelle, and Leonardo, often 
preserves a sort of dignity and even taste in his pictures, 
which the boisterous vulgarity of his figures cannot 
altogether destroy. In cultivating composition, the 
judicious artist will therefore bear in mind the value 
of those important accompaniments and their high 
estimation in the present day, and give some thought 
to chiaroscuro and colour while studying the ordon- 
nance of his design; for the same general rules are 
more or less applicable to all the technical divisions 
of painting. Agreeable proportions and varied quan- 
tities, grouping, contrast, harmony, are regulating 
principles in the treatment of chiaroscuro, colour, 
and form, and are all comprehended in the widest 
sense of the term Composition. 














MONETARY AND METRICAL SYSTEMS. 


In your Number of April 22, there appears a 
paper by your correspondent “ B,” on the proposed 
alteration in the Monetary and Metrical Systems. 
I beg leave, for one, to offer my thanks to your cor- 
respondent for his attention to a subject which so 
deeply affects the convenience of every class and 
every person: and if, in what follows, I shall ex- 
press opinions in some degree different from his, I 
beg to assure him, that though these opinions have 
been formed after long consideration of the subject, 
I offer them for no other purpose than to call public 
attention, by amicable discussion, to the consideration 
of a matter which, perhaps, has not excited in the 
community the interest which it deserves. 

Before alluding to recommendations of specific 
changes, I will advert to a subject which has com- 
monly been put out of sight altogether (and is so by 
your correspondent “ B”), namely, the limitations 
on the power of a Government to effect changes. 

A Government, so far as I can see, possesses (prac- 
tically) no absolute power in altering those arrange- 
ments between man and man, whose form is strongly 
fixed (by long continued and far extended custom) 
in the minds of all, and in which the Government very 
rarely interferes (by legal process or otherwise). If, 
however, there is a conflict between two forms, a 
Government can interfere in favour of one, and can, 
perhaps, entirely suppress the other. Ifthe Govern- 
ment has, practically, the complete superintendence 
of any transactions, it can introduce into them any 
system of measures which it pleases; but even in 
these, it is necessary, for making any new measure 
familiar to the country and establishing it as a verita- 
ble part of the system of the country, that material 
representations of the new measure be presented in 
great number to the notice of the people, and that its 
name be used extensively in official documents, and 
especially in contracts. 

Applying these considerations to the subject before 
us, I conclude, that the Government can alter the 
coinage and the form of money accounts as it pleases; 
the former, because it issues the coin, the latter_be- 
cause (through the courts of law) it can compel the 
parties in actions at law to exhibit their money 
accounts ina stated form. The Government can alter 
the larger measures of length, because it is able to 
exhibit material representations of new measures (by 
erection of distance posts, of which the number would 
not be so great as to introduce any difficulty); and by 
its influence in turnpike acts, railway acts, &c. it can 
introduce the names extensively. ‘The Government 
possesses no power to alter the shorter measures of 
length. The systems of measure by the yard and 
measure by the foot do not fall into the category of 
conflicting forms mentioned above, for they are totally 
independent. The carpenter never uses the yard 
and nail, and the draper never uses the foot and inch; 
and no power of the Government could compel one 
of these parties to use the measure of the other. The 
decimal division of the foot is not used at all by car- 
penters; it does not conflict, therefore, with the inch, 
and cannot be introduced to the expulsion of the inch. 
The Government can, perhaps, expel the stone and 
hundred weight, because there actually is a conflict of 
customs in the expression of a number of pounds, on 
the one hand, by multiples of fourteen, and on the 
other hand, by the expressions of ordinary decimal 
numeration. But even here the Government cannot 
interfere effectually, except by suppressing all the 
material representatives of one system and introduc- 
ing a sufficient number of the other. The Government 
has no power over the smaller weights. There ap- 
pears to be a tendency among the dealers in the pre- 
cious metals to adopt a decimal scale, and the Govern- 
ment can in some degree aid, and perhaps in some 
degree direct this tendency. There is no such incli- 
nation among tradesmen in general. In the liquid 
measures, &c. the Government can interfere to give 
singleness of meaning to asingle name (the anker for 
instance). The great step taken some years since 
with regard to the gallon and all its derivatives, was 
nothing more. 

Having laid down this basis of limitation, I shall 
proceed to notice the remarks of your correspondent: 
1. In regard to coinage the field is perfectly open, 
and the selection of a system of decimal coins is to 
be guided only by general convenience. However 





much your correspondent may object to the suppres. 
sion of the penny, I take leave to remark, that no 
decimal scheme, which I have seen, has proposed tp 
retain it. Some schemes have proposed to consider 
the pound sterling as the standard unit (this is the 
system adopted by the Standard Commission); others, 
too, consider the shilling as the standard. I am cer. 
tainly inclined to the former, for the following reasons: 
first, and principally, that the pound sterling has been 
for centuries the real standard money in which large 
sums have been estimated: secondly, that a coin a 
presenting almost exactly the one-tenth part of the 
pound sterling (the rupee) is current to an immeng 
extent in our Indian possessions ; thirdly, that a coin 
representing almost exactly the one thousandth part 
of the pound sterling (the farthing), is current in this 
country. I apprehend that few new decimal sys. 
tems have been proposed which, like this, have found 
the three principal members of the series ready to 
hand. : 

I cannot at all understand your correspondent's re. 
mark, “ The Commissioners were probably not aware. 
when they proposed the new coin they term a Cent, 
that amongst the very poor the lowest description of 
coin at present used is constantly offered by them in 
payment.” On referring to the Report of the Com. 
missioners, I do not find the name Cené at all (indeed, 
no names are there proposed for the members of a 
decimal coinage) ; and, moreover, the Commissioners 
do recognize the use of this smallest coin (the farthing), 
and expressly recommend it as one of the series in 
the decimal scale. But your correspondent conceives 
that the poor would certainly be sufferers by a 
change of system, in all cases where the price which 
was expressed by a round sum in the old system, is 
not expressed by a round sum in the new one, | 
have no belief in this. The prices which are affixed 
to articles sold to the poor are governed by the lawsof 
commercial competition as certainly, though perhaps 
not so regularly, as the prices of articles sold to the 
rich, and not by the power which the individual shop- 
keeper possesses over theindividual purchaser, as your 
correspondent appears to imagine. When I say “not 
so regularly,” I mean that the estimate of the remune- 
ration for making up small parcels, for doubtful credit, 
&c. may be uncertain. And, taking into account the 
competition to which I have alluded, a tradesman is 
by no means necessarily a gainer by raising his 
price, and will lower it if his accounts, &c. are there- 
by rendered more simple. Thus, if a tradesman 
had sold coarse sugar at 5d. per lb, to the time of 
changing the ‘coinage, he finds, then, that the equi- 
valent in the new system is £0.021 ; he will probably 
without hesitation, sell at £0.02 per Ib., in the confi. 
dence that the increase of custom will make up for 
the small diminution of price: and here the buyer is 
a gainer. In other cases he would be a loser; and 
on the whole he would neither gain nor lose by the 
change. 2. In regard to measures of length, your 
correspondent says, “the Report has not recom- 
mended a single useful alteration, &c.,”’ he then objects 
to the proposed measure of 1000 yards, because it is 
“ positively inconvenient, as it is neither a multiple 
nor a division of any of our larger measures of length, 
such as the pole, the furlong, the mile ;” and then, by 
way of a corrective substitute, proposes measures of 
1000 feet and 10,000 feet. I am altogether unable 
to comprehend the advantage of this substitution, 
for neither 1000 feet nor 10,000 feet is a multiple or 
a division of the pole, the furlong, or the mile. 

I know no meaning of the words “ useful alter- 
ation,” except “ convenient alteration :” and the ques 
tion,of long measure may therefore be expressed thus: 
is it more convenient to retain the present mile than 
to risk a change? and if a change is determined on, 
(decimal, as appears to be agreed,) what shall be the 
basis of the decimal scale? . 

To save space, I will assume that the relation of 
the mile to the yard or foot is inconvenient (remark- 
ing here, that I have known a person, of strongly 
practical, as well as literary education, who could 
not remember the number of yards in a mile without 
referring to the year of the accession of George III, 
and that I believe very few persons know the 
number of feet in a mile without a mental caleula- 
tion), and I will confine myself to the second ques 
tion, and at once avow, that its answer is not 
free from difficulty. Conceiving, however, (for the 
reasons given above) that neither the yard nor 
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foat can be suppressed, the choice is to be made be- 
tween them ; and in the choice, we must be guided, 
jn a great measure, by the use which has hitherto 
been made of them in the expression of long distances, 
J am inclined to think, that the yard has had the 
preference. Thus, in military matters, it is directed 
that “the distance between the angles of two neigh- 
pouring bastions is to be about 360 yards.” The dis- 
tance 1000 feet would have been equally good, and 
would have been easier to remember, but no one 
thought of giving the measure in feet. The length 
ofa railway tunnel or embankment, in public state- 
ments, is commonly given in yards, never in feet. In 
scientific measures different expressions have been 
ysed. ‘The distances, in the earlier part of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, were given in fathoms ; they are 
now given in feet. In favour of the foot as a basis I 
may state, that the use of hundred-feet tapes, instead 
of 66 feet, is increasing. On the whole, I must 
ex my adhesion to the yard scale, in preference 
to the foot scale. It may be advisable to remark, 
that a distance not very different from a mile, has 
been commonly found convenient for the interval of 
road-posts. Thus, in France, while the league of 23 
English miles was the legal road measure, the road- 
posts were fixed at every half-league. In Germany, 
where the miles are about four English miles, the posts 
are fixed at every } German mile. And thus, if a 
myriapede of 10,000 feet were adopted, it would be 
necessary to fix posts at every half-myriapede, which 
would be inconvenient for the introduction of the 
new measure, inasmuch as the half measure would 
attract public attention rather than the whole one. 
No such inconvenience holds with the 1000 yard 
measure. On the impossibility of suppressing the 
inch Ihave already spoken. 

I will not occupy your space with further remarks 
than the following: that I conceive the suppression 
of the acre, in square measures, and the ounce in 
common weights, to be impossible; though I think 
it possible that a decimal subdivision of the pound 
might be introduced for weighing gold and silver, &c. 
And that IT assent to the proposals of your corre- 
spondent, for the rapid change of coin, and for the 
marking of every coin with its distinctive name. 


A. B. G. 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Ixy compliance with the Instructions of the Com- 
missioners of the Fine Arts, Mr. Barry has deli- 
vered a Report containing his views as to the in- 
ternal decorations of the new Houses of Parliament, 
the completion of the exterior and local improve- 
ments, which are necessary to give full effect to the 
new building, and, by way of illustration of the re- 
marks, a plan of the principal floor of the new build- 
ing, a general plan of part of Westminster, in which 
the new building is shown in connexion with various 
improvements proposed to be made in its locality, 
and two drawings relating to Westminster Bridge. 

Mr. Barry observes,—* With reference to the in- 
terior of the new ITouses of Parliament generally, I 
would suggest that the walls of the several halls, 
galleries, and corridors of approach, as well as the 
various public apartments throughout the building, 
should be decorated with paintings having reference 
to events in the history ofthe country ; and that those 
paintings should be placed in compartments formed 
by such a suitable arrangement of the architectural 
design of the interior as will best promote their 
effective union with the arts of Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture. With this view I should consider it to 
beof the utmost importance that the paintings should 
be entirely free from gloss on the surface, and that 
they may be perfectly seen and fully understood from 
all points of view. That all other portions of the 
Plane surfaces of the walls should be covered with 
suitable architectonic decoration or diapered enrich- 
ment in colour, occasionally heightened with gold, 
and blended with armorial bearings, badges, cogni- 
mnces, and other heraldic insignia, emblazoned in 
their proper colours. ‘That such of the halls as are 
stoined should have their vaults decorated in a similar 
manner, with the addition occasionally of subjects or 
Works of art, so interwoven with the diapered ground, 
a not to disturb the harmony or the effect of the 
architectural composition. That such of the ceil- 
ings as are flat should be formed into compartments 
by moulded ribs, enriched with carved, heraldic, and 





| 


Tudor decorations. That these ceilings should be 
relieved by positive colour and gilding, and oc- 
casionally by gold grounds, with diaper enrichments, 
legends, and heraldic devices, in colour. That the 
screens, pillars, corbels, niches, dressings of the 
windows, and other architectural decorations, should 
be painted to harmonize with the paintings and 
diapered decorations of the walls generally, and gild- 
ing. The door-jambs and fire-places should be con- 
structed of British marbles, of suitable quality and 
colour, highly polished, and occasionally relieved by 
colour and gilding in their mouldings and sculptural 
enrichments. 

“That the floors of the several halls, galleries, and 
corridors, should be formed of encaustic tiles, bearing 
heraldic decoration and other enrichments in colours, 
laid in margins and compartments, in combination 
with polished British marbles; and that the same 
description of marbles should also be employed for 
the steps of the several staircases, 

“That the walls, to the height of from 8 to 10 feet, 
should be lined with oak framing, containing shields 
with armorial bearings, emblazoned in their proper 
colours, and an oak seat should in all cases be placed 
against such framing. That the windows of the 
several halls, galleries, and corridors, should be 
glazed doubly, for the purpose of tempering the light, 
and preventing the direct rays of the sun from in- 
terfering with the effect of the internal decorations 
generally. Forthis purpose the outer plating is pro- 
posed to be of ground glass, in single plates, and the 
inner glazing of an ornamental design in metal, filled 
with stained glass, bearing arms, and other heraldic 
insignia, in their proper colours; but so arranged as 
that the ground, which I should recommend to be of 
a warm yellowish tint, covered with a running foliage 
or diaper, and occasionally relieved by legends in 
black letter, should predominate, in order that so 
much light only may be excluded as may be thought 
desirable to do away with either a garish or cold effect 
upon the paintings and decorations generally. Prac- 
tically I consider that the double glazing will be of 
essential service in carrying out the system of warming 
and ventilating proposed to be adopted in the build- 
ing generally: which system renders it unnecessary 
that the windows in those portions of the building 
above referred to should be made to open, so that all 
prejudicial effects upon the paintings and other 
decorations, which might be caused by the dampness 
and impurity of the atmosphere, and much practical 
inconvenience, and probably unsightliness, in the 
means that would be necessary to adopt for opening 
and shutting casements, would be avoided. 

“That, in order to promote the art of Sculpture, 
and its effective union with Painting and Architecture, 


number, answering to the position of the principal 
ribs of the roof, should be placed so as to forma 
central avenue 30 feet wide, from the north entrance- 
door to St. Stephen’s porch, for statues of the most 
celebrated British statesmen, whose public services 
have been commemorated by monuments erected at 
the public expense, as well as for present and future 
statesmen, whose services may be considered by 
Parliament to merit a similar tribute to their mem- 
ories. 

* The statues (26 in number) which have already 
been proposed to be placed against the walls between 
the pictures, I would suggest should be those of naval 
and military commanders. 

* The subjects of the paintings on the walls, 28 in 
number, 16 feet in length and 10 feet in height, might 
relate to the most splendid warlike achievements of 
English history, both by sea and land, which, as well 
as the statues that are proposed to divide them, might 
be arranged chronologically. 

“To give due effect to those suggested decorations, 
it is proposed that the light should be considerably in- 
creased by an enlargement of the dormer windows in 
the roof, by which also that extraordinary and beau- 
tiful piece of decorative carpentry of the 14th century 
may be seen to much greater advantage than has ever 
yet been the case. 

“ This noble hall, certainly the most splendid in 
its style in the world, thus decorated by the union of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, and aided by 
the arts of decoration as suggested, it is presumed, 
woul. present a most striking appearance, and be an 
object of great national interest. 


“Sr. Srepnen’s Hatt. 

“T would suggest that this hall, which will be 90 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and 50 feet high, and have a 
stone groined ceiling, should be appropriated to the 
reception of paintings commemorative of great do- 
mestic events in British history, and statues of cele- 
brated statesmen of past, present, and future times, 
The paintings may be 10 in number, 15 feet long, 
and 10 feet high, and 12 statues would be required 
asa frame tothem. In the upper part of the hall, 
30 niches will be provided for statues of eminent 
men of the naval, military, and civil services of the 
country. 

“Tue CentraL Hatt. 

“ This hall will be an octagon of 60 feet in dia- 
meter, and 50 feet high, covered with a groined ceil- 
ing in stone. As each side will be wholly occupied 
with windows and arched openings of access, paint- 
ings cannot form any part of its decoration. It may, 
however, with good effect, be extensively decorated 
with sculpture. In the centre of the pavement might 
be placed a statue of her present most gracious Ma- 





I would propose that in the halls, galleries, and 
corridors, statues might be employed for the purpose 
of dividing the paintings on the walls. By this 
arrangement a rich effect of perspective, and a due 
subordination of the several arts to each other, would 
be obtained. The statues suggested should, in my 
opinion, be of marble of the colour of polished 
alabaster, and be raised upon lofty and suitable 


pedestals, placed close to the wall in niches, sur- | 


mounted by enriched canopies; but the niches should 


be shallow, so that the statues may be as well seen | 


laterally as in front. 


“The architectural decorations of these niches | 


might be painted of such colours as will give the best 
effect to the adjoining paintings, being relieved in 
parts by positive colour and gilding ; and the backs 
of them might be painted in dark colours, such as 
choculate, crimson, or blue, or they might be of gold, 
for the purpose of giving effect to the statues. 

“ Having thus described the views I entertain as 
to the character of the decorations of the interior 
generally, I now proceed to notice in detail the 
special decorations and arrangements which I would 
propose for the several halls, galleries, and principal 
apartments. 

“ WEsTMINSTER-HALL, 

“TI would propose that Westminster-hall, which is 
239 feet long, 68 feet wide, and 90 feet high, should 
be made the depository, as in former times, for all 
trophies obtained in wars with foreign nations. These 
trophies might be so arranged above the paintings on 
the walls and in the roof, as to have a very striking 
and interesting effect. : 





“T would further suggest that pedestals, 20 in 


jesty, upon a rich pedestal of British marble, highly 
| polished, and relieved in parts by gold and colour, 
| The niches in the walls and screens might be filled 
| with statues of her Majesty’s ancestors, in chrono- 
| logical order, even up to the period of the Heptarchy. 
In front of the eight clustered pillars in the angles 
| of the hall, might be placed, with good effect, sedent 
| statues of some of the great lawgivers of antiquity. 
“Tne Vicrorta GALLERY. 
| This gallery will be 130 feet long, 45 feet wide, 
and 50 feet high, with a flat ceiling, and will admit 
of both paintings and sculpture. The subjects of 
the paintings on the walls, 16 in number, which may 
be 12 feet long and 10 feet high, might relate to 
some of the most remarkable royal pageants of 
British history, or other appropriate subjects. Statues 
of her present most gracious Majesty might fill the 
central niches at the ends of the hall ; and the other 
niches, as well as the pedestals between the paintings, 
might be occupied by statues of her Majesty's an- 
cestors. The statues might, with good effect, be of 
bronze, cither partially or wholly gilt. 
* CoRRIDORS OF ACCESS THROUGHOUT THE BUILDING. 
“ The principal corridors of access to the various 
apartments of the building will be 12 feet wide; their 
ceilings will be flat, and they will be generally lighted 
from windows near the ceiling. ‘The walls may be 
decorated with portraits as well as paintings, illustra- 
tive of some of the most eminent personages. For 
this purpose about 2,600 feet in length of wall, by a 
height of about seven feet, may be appropriated on 
the principal floor; 900 feet in length, by a height 
of about seven feet, on the one-pair floor, and about 
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400 feet, by the same height, on the two-pair floor. 
These paintings may be divided into subjects at plea- 
sure, by margins or borders of architectural decora- 
tions, in accordance with the style of the building. 

“Tue House or Lorps 
will be 93 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 50 feet 
high, and will have a flat ceiling in panels. The 
fittings for the accommodation required will leave 
little space for painting, but niches will be provided, 
which might be filled with statues. The architec- 
tural details of the ceiling may be enriched, and re- 
lieved with gold and colour, and the windows filled 
with stained glass. The whole of the fittings are 
proposed to be of oak, with appropriate carvings. 
The throne will be highly enriched and relieved by 
colour and gilding, and the back lined with cloth 
of gold, containing the royal arms emblazoned in 
colours, 

“Tue House or Commons 


will be 83 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 50 feet 
high, and will have a flat ceiling. It is proposed to 
be finished in the same style as the House of Lords, 
but with less enrichment, and less of colour and gold 
in its decorations. The nature of its design, and the 
extent of the fittings for the accommodation required, 
will not admit of either painting or sculpture. 

The Queen’s Robing Room, Compartments will be 
formed in the wall-framing which may be filled with 
paintings.—The Guard Room. The walls are pro- 
posed to be covered with representations of battle- 
scenes and pageants of English history, in which an 
opportunity will be afforded of displaying the warlike 
costumes of the several periods.—The Conference 
Hall. The walls are proposed to be lined with oak 
framing up to the height of six feet, above which they 
might be covered with paintings, representing cele- 
brated state trials, and extraordinary sittings of Par- 
liament, conferences, &c.—Of the various apart- 
ments appropriated to private and public uses, Mr. 

try observes—“ In some of the rooms it is pro- 
wie that the wall-framing should be carried to the 

eight of six or eight feet; in others, that it should 
be of the full height of the room, and with panels for 
paintings, portraits, &c. The-plane surfaces of the 
walls might be covered with paintings of historical 
events, and the panels in the wainscotings might 
contain portraits of celebrated personages in British 
history ;” and the Speaker's Residence, being design- 
ed, he observes, for state purposes, might also be 


adorned with paintings; and he suggests that eques- 
trian statues in bronze might be placed with effect 
in the proposed quadrangle of New Palace Yard, 
the Speaker’s Quadrangle, and the Royal Court. 
The suggestions respecting the extension and im- 
provement of the exterior and the locality, we shall 


reserve till next week. In conclusion, Mr. Barry 
observes: —“ I have now described, in general terms, 
the whole of those portions of the building that 
might, I think, with propriety and effect, be adorned 
with works of art, and the art of decoration; but in 
making the several suggestions which have occurred 
to me, [ should wish it to be understood that I have 
merely stated my own views on the subject, as far as 
I have hitherto been able to consider it in its general 
bearings, and with a view to show how the objects 
for which the commission has been established may, 
if desired, be carried out in the decorations of the 
new building to their greatest extent. I should not, 
however, wish to be strictly confined in all cases to 
the adoption even of my own suggestions, as, upon a 
more mature consideration of the subject in detail 
hereafter, when the shell of the building is com- 
pleted, I may be induced to vary and modify some 
of the views which I entertain at present, and which, 
I fear, I have but imperfectly communicated in this 


paper.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue death of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, will, 
long ere this, have been made known throughout 
the country, so that it only remains for us, as a 
testimony of respect, to record the event. His Royal 
Highness was, throughout life, a consistent “liberal,” 
the zealous advocate of all benevolent institutions, the 
patron of learning and of science, kind and attentive, 
without ostentation, to learned and scientific men, and 
courteous and affable to all. Considering the active 
duties of his life, his acquirements were more than 





respectable. In 1830 he was elected President of the 
Royal Society, which office he filled creditably for 
many years, and resigned in 1858. He was born on 
the 27th of January, 1778, died on the 21st inst. ; 
he was, therefore, in the 71st year of his age. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the members of the 
Shakspeare Society took place on Wednesday, the 
Marquis of Conyngham in the chair. The Report 
of the Auditors showed an expenditure, for the past 
year, of 754/. 18s., out of a receipt of 1,126/. 14s. 9d., 
leaving a balance in the hands of the treasurer of 
3711. 16s. 9d., besides outstanding subscriptions. The 
thanks of the Society were voted to his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, for the loan of a copy of the 
earliest edition (1612) of Shakspeare’s‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ and for the use of his lordship’s library 
of old plays; and to Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., 
for the loan of the first edition of Heywood’s § Ed- 
ward IV.’ (a.p. 1600), and of Nash’s ‘ Pierce Penni- 
less’ (1592). The Marquis of Conyngham was elected 
President, in the place of the Marquis of Normanby, 
and the following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Council:—Mr. Charles Dickens, Major S. 
Clarke, Rey. L. Sharpe, Mr. B. Corney, and Mr, P. 
Cooper, Q.C. 

The Annual Meeting of the Art-Union of Lon- 
don, took place on Tuesday last. It appeared 
from the Report, that the subscriptions amount- 
ed to 12,3382. lls. The amount set apart for 
the purchase of works of art is 8,000, and thus 
allotted :—50 works of art, value 10/. each, 30 of 
151, 40 of 201., 28 of 252., 23 of 301. 18 of 402, 12 
of 501, 10 of 602., 8 of 702. 6 of 80, 5 of 1002., 2 
of 1507, 2 of 2002, 1 of 3002, and 1 of 4001. To 
these are to be added 20 bronzes of Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s ‘Nymph and Child,’ and 30 medals 
of Chantrey. The distribution of prizes then took 
place, when the prize of 400/. was drawn in favour 
of Mr. J. Harman; that of 300/, Mr. Cyrus Lake ; 
one of 200/. to Mr. T. Stone; one of 200/. to Mr. J. 
Newcombe ; one of 150/. to the Rev. H. Russell ; 
one of 150/. to Mr. A. Darley; one ef 1007. to Mr. 
Hanling ; one of 1002. to Mr. Marshall; one of 1002. 
to Mr. J. Bywater; one of 1007. to Dr. W. Price; 
one of 100/. to Mr. A. Weekes ; one of 80/. to Mr. 
W. Horsley; one of 80/.to Mr. J. Kent; one of 
802. to Mr. C. Goodall ; one of 80/. to Mr, N. Free- 
man ; one of 80/. to Dr. E. Baines ; and one of 80/. 
to Mr. Atkinson. 

The New Diorama, provided as an “ Easter offer- 
ing,” and one of the most welcome, is a view of 
Notre Dame de Paris. This is, in all probability, 
geometrically correct as to proportions, since the 
artists who produce these pictures must find their 
best security in accuracy. Owing, however, to the 
management of the perspective, the building looks 
smaller, and the Seine, with its quais, narrower than 
the reality. On the first rising of the curtain, the 
old cathedral is seen strongly relieved against the 
reddened sky of evening; and rarely, if ever, have 
the peculiar atmospheric effects of that hour been 
better rendered,—the aerial being much superior to 
the earthly portion of the picture. Gradually sun- 
set melts into twilight, and the latter (somewhat too 
suddenly) into moonlight ; a dim gleam of tapers is 
seen through the windows of the Ladye Chapel, and 
lights begin to twinkle in one or two réverbéres down 
the quai, and along the river front of the Hotel 
de Ville. Only stars are wanting to the perfect 
reality of the scene: some of the effects—especially 
those of half-shadow—being as delicate and truthful, 
on their larger scale, as if Vanderneer himself had 
painted them. The other picture exhibited, is the 
interior of the Basilica of St. Paul’s, at Rome, with 
its magical changes from completeness to ruin. 

Westminster Hall has already been prepared, asa 
place of exhibition, for the cartoons and designs that 
are to be sent in, by competitors, for the embellish- 
ment and illustration of the New Houses of Par- 
liament ; and the exhibition will shortly be opened 
to the public. The hall, with the exception of a 
narrow passage for the business of the law courts, has 
been enclosed by a lofty and substantial screen of 
boards, and the works are proceeding with great 
activity. 

Mr. Hiram Beecher, with a perseverance in the 
cause of an absent friend that does him credit, insists 
that the question is not, as we stated it (ante, p. 369), 
“ Whether, in publishing the letter respecting Dr, 








Southey, Mrs. Sigourney acted judiciously Or cons. 
derately, but whether she interpolated this letter.” 
Be it so; then surely Mr. Beecher will admit that 
the question must remain, where we left it, in abey. 
ance, until we receive information from America, 
Mrs. Sigourney, says Mr. Beecher, distinctly refers to 
a continued correspondence between herself and Mrs, 
Southey, and professes to have selected the ps 

in question “from one of Mrs. Southey’s recent 
letters ;” and that Mrs. Sigourney isa lady of excellent 
character, deservedly respected, both in America 
and England. All this we admit. But, on the othe 
side, this continued correspondence is denied, and jt 
is asserted that there have been interpolations, even 
in the extract published. How can we decide be. 
tween such contradictory assertions? Mr. Beecher 
says, by weight of character—Mrs. Sigourney against 
an “anonymous assertion, in a fictitious conversation,” 
The literal facts here lead to wrong inferences, It js 
true that the assertion is made under the circum. 
stances stated, but in a work edited by Mr. Robert 
Bell, whose name appears in the title-page, and who 
is morally responsible for it. With every wish, then, 
to do justice between the parties, we must suspend 
judgment until the facts can be known. In the 
meantime, however, we cannot waive our objections 
to the publication of the letter, under any circum. 
stances whatever, or to other “ pencillings” in Mrs, 
Sigourney’s volume. 

The King of Greece has just conferred on the 
Chevalier Adrian Balbi, the celebrated geographer, 
the Golden Cross of the Order of the Saviour: and 
the King of Prussia has presented to M. Meyerhbeer, 
the composer, the gold medal awarded in Prussia to 
eminent men in the arts and sciences. 


The following extract from a letter from Rome has 

been obligingly forwarded to us:— 
April 10, 1843, 

On the opposite side of the valley which bounds 
the city of Veii on the north, the hill has at different 
times been perforated for the purpose of discovering 
ancient vaults and sepulchres, ‘There can be no 
doubt that this hill was the Necropolis of Veii; itis 
diyided from the city precisely as that of Tarquinii 
is, by a deep valley, with a river running through it. 
We ascended by a steep path, and arrived at the 
entrance of a tomb, which has been opened within 
the last few months, at the expense of Sig. Campana, 
who is well known for his successful researches in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. A passage, open to 
the sky, and about six feet broad and fifty feet long, 
conducted us to the door of the sepulchre ; on either 
side of the door-way was placed a rude monster, re- 
sembling a lion, but these we understood did not 
originally occupy their present position, but had 
been transported from the entrance of another tomb. 
A modern front of masonry has been built up against 
the entrance, in order that another door might be 
substituted for the original one of stone, which would 
be inconveniently ponderous. We observed that the 
original door-case had been arched, but the key- 
stone was not regular, nor were the sides of the arch 
by any means even, but still the principle of the arch 
was maintained. It is well known that the Etruscans 
sometimes burned their dead ; occasionally they were 
dressed out in their arms, and laid upon solid biers,to 
use a modern expression, “in state;” but the want of 
space in ordinary sepulchres precluded the possibility 
of many being thus interred ; therefore, the most 
influential members of families alone had that 
honour. The first chamber was sixteen feet square; 
on the right and left were two altar-tombs, on which 
were found the remains of two warriors who, “on 
these ashie tombs showed boldness vain ;”  theit 
helmets, sword-blades, and spear-heads were In ¢x 
cellent preservation—one of the helmets had been 
pierced, apparently by a spear. The spaces at the 
corners of the biers were filled up with rude jars 
There was not any painting on the walls of the outer 
chamber ; the inner one, of similar size was furnished 
with a low shelf, on which were ranged vases of large 
dimensions, but with very rude designs. But the 
most remarkable objects were three chests, about 
two feet in length and one foot and a half high; 
their covers were rounded like a trunk, and from the 
top of each cover protruded a small head, of human 
form, which was evidently intended to serve as 4 
handle. In this chamber there was also curious 
painting, in imitation of coarse mosaic, 
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the French papers announce the arrival, at 


Havre, of the Expéditive, Capt. de Guesnet, having 

poard the objects collected by M. Texier, in his 
wientiic journey along the coast of Asia Minor. 
Amongst them an antique sarcophagus, of great 
peauty, is spoken of, and nearly the whole of the 
frien of the Temple of Diana at Magnesia. This 
temple, which was considered finer than that at 
Ephesus, was overturned by_an earthquake in the 
earliest ages of Christianity. The four sides fell out- 
yards, and one of them, coming on hard ground, was 
hroken to pieces; the other three sank in the ground 
to some depth, where the marble was perfectly pre- 
grved. It is these three sides, about 70 metres in 
length, which have been now recovered. 

The long-talked-of opera, written by Mr. Balfe for 
the Opéra Comique, was produced there on Thursday 
yeek. The story (said to be taken from English 
history) is precisely one of those clever and unna- 
tural compounds by MM. Scribe and Leuven, to 
which the Italian compliment, “ Si non é vero,” &c., 
«admirably applies. The music by Mr. Balfe has 
gained & fuir success. We should hope the work 
yill be given in England, as hitherto its composer 
has hardly had a chance, owing to the wretchedness 
of the /ibretti, on which he has expended his agree- 
able talent. Apropos of English opera, our contem- 
poraries, We perceive, announce that Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles has completed a drama in the old style, with 
interspersed songs: we hope also choruses. That 
gmething of this mixed kind might be produced 
(with the aid of a good musician) as popular as the 
‘Rosinas’ and ‘* Duennas’ which delighted our 
fathers, and more worthy, we have never doubted; 
but these, we must insist, are not musical dramas in 
the legitimate acceptation of the term. 

The monster elephant which has for thirty years 
guarded the Place de la Bastile, in memory of Na- 
poleon'’s Egyptian exploits, is about to be cast in 
bronze, for the decoration of a grand fountain to be 
erected in the Place du Tréne. The giant animal is 
already caged, for the purpose, within a system of 
boardings forming a vast workshop, and at once ex- 
citing and baffling the curiosity of the Parisian street 
hunters. The papers also state, that the commis- 
sion for erecting the tomb of the Emperor Napo- 
Jeon has come to a decision that the baldachin of 
the altar at the Invalides, with its gilded columns, 
shall be suppressed ; that the equestrian statue of the 
Emperor shall be erected on the Esplanade, and not 
in the Cour Royale, as designed by the architect, 
and that the figure of the Emperor shall be in his 
historical dress, and not in the Roman costume. 
The Minister of the Interior has given commissions 
for twelve statues, to be placed in the niches of the 
principal facade of the new buildings at the Hétel 
deVille. The following are the subjects :—Frochot, 
Voyer d’ Argenson, Etienne Robert, Vincent de Paule, 
L'Abbé de l’Epée, Robin, Jean Aubry, Hardouin- 
Mansard, Guillaume Budé, Mathieu Molé, Michel 
lallier, and La Vacquerie. 

A court for the decision of quarrels between literary 
nen, publishers, &c., has been established at Stutt- 
gurt,and has succeeded so well, that the example is 
about to be followed in Leipsic. 


The German papers give an account of an extra- 
alinary extension of the cold-water system, in the 
person of a young woman of twenty-three years of 
age, who, for eleven years, has subsisted exclusively 
m cold spring water! A Committee of Physicians 
has been formed to investigate the case, which has 
attracted a great deal of attention in Munich, where 
the girl is residing. 

It may be well, in justice to Prof. Taylor, to state 
that the 55th number of The Dramatic and Musical 
Review has been forwarded to us, in which the Pro- 
fesor has collected and arranged the substance of 
the explanatory statements published in the different 
journals, relating to the Prize Madrigal. With the 
exception of a formal disclaimer of all revision in 
1841, when the MS. was given to the copyist, there 
nothing in his letter, in our opinion, which contra- 

on any point the brief abstract in the Atheneum ; 
but we announce the publication, that all who have 
taken an interest in the subject may refer to it, if 
they please. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL~MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS 1s OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening, and WILL BE CLOSED on SATURDAY, 
May the 6th. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

A complete arrangement of COTTON SPINNING MACHINERY, 
consisting of a CARDING, ROVING, and SPINNING FRAME. 
Jary’s NEW } Ss z. ifyi EVENTY-FOUR MIL- 
LION TIMES. A NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. The 
SCIENCE of ELECTRICITY demonstrated by the COLOSSAL 
ELECTRICAL MACHINE at a Quarter to Three Daily, and at 
Eight in the Evenings. Models of STEAM ENGINES and various 
kinds of MACHINERY IN MOTION. Lectures Daily on CHE- 
MISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, including the Steam 
Engine, by Dr. Ryan and Professor Bachhoffner. The CLASS LEC- 
TURES are continued as usual. Admission, 1s. Schools, half-price.— 
Not open on Saturday Evenings. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

April 24.—Thomas Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read by Dr. Guy, entitled, ‘An At- 
tempt to determine the Influence of the Seasons and 
Weather on Sickness and Mortality.’—This inquiry 
was suggested, by a striking coincidence observed’ 
between the prevalence of sickness and the tempe- 
rature in the several seasons of the year 1842. This 
led to an examination of the bills of mortality for 
the same year, in which a similar coincidence was 
observable. From the tables exhibited, it appears 
that there is no relation, either direct or inverse, be- 
tween the mortality and any single condition of the 
air, but that the sickness follows the exact order of 
the temperature and dew point, varying directly as 
each of them. The clue thus obtained to a relation 
existing between the sickness on the one hand, and 
the temperature and hygrometric state of the air on 
the other, was then followed up in a series of tables. 
The first point to be ascertained was, what were the 
diseases, which, by following in the order of the 
temperature, might be said to govern the law of sick- 
ness. These were shown to be the febrile, catarrhal, 
and contagious diseases, the disorders of the digestive 
organs, and the mixed group comprising gout, scro- 
fula, dropsy, &c. There was no relation found to 
exist between any other diseases, or classes of disease, 
and any one condition of the atmosphere, with the 
exception of the acute diseases of the organs of re- 
spiration, which followed the inverse order of those 
above named, and varied inversely as the tempera- 
ture and dew point. ‘The next point to be deter- 
mined was, which of the two atmospheric conditions, 
the temperature or the moisture, was most influen- 
tial in producing sickness. It resulted from the 
tables, that the temperature was the most influential, 
and that the hygrometric condition of the air, when 
calculated by the acknowledged formula, had no 
material effect on the sickness. The second part of 
the inquiry consisted of a comparison between the 
results obtained for 1842, and those of former years, 
The principal results to which the author arrives, 
may be briefly summed up as follows:_—The amount 
of sickness in the central districts of London during 
the year 1842, varied directly as the temperature, 
being a maximum in August, the hottest month of 
the year, anda minimum in January, the coldest 
month. The diseases which determined the order 
of sickness, were febrile and catarrhal affections, the 
contagious exanthemata, and the disorders of the 
digestive organs. The diseases of the organs of respi- 
ration followed the inverse order of those already 
mentioned, and were inversely as the temperature, 
being most numerous in the colder, and fewest in the 
hotter months. The hygrometric state of the air 
appeared to have little effect on disease, and if it 
produced any effect, it was on the diseases of the 
organs of respiration, which were in excess during 
the months in which the quantity of moisture in the 
air was the greatest, but these were also the coldest 
months. The author concluded, by stating it to be 
his opinion, that the causes of sickness are two-fold, 
consisting of atmospheric changes which may be 
submitted to measurement, and of certain more subtle 
changes in the composition of the air which at pre- 
sent can neither be analyzed nor estimated. To the 
former class belong the temperature, moisture, and 
pressure of the air; to the latter, those emanations 
from the earth or from human beings, which give 





rise to the majority of epidemic, endemic, and con- 





tagious diseases. As the number of cases of sickness 
produced by these latter causes is generally consi- 
derable, the influence of the pressure, temperature, 
and hygrometric state of the air, will be observed in 
those years in which these causes are in operation; 
but in the absence of epidemics, the temperature 
will be found to be the most influential cause of 
sickness. A summer or winter of unusual length, 
will also cause an increase of sickness, but the nature 
of the sickness will be different, as the temperature 
is higher or lower than usual. The order of the 
seasons in respect of sickness, will also be mainly 
determined by the degree in which the temperature 
of these seasons exceeds or falls short of the average 
temperature. The mortality, in like manner, in 
non-epidemic years will be chiefly dependent upon 
the temperature, varying in the several seasons in- 
versely as the temperature, except in those years in 
which the summer is unusually warm, when the 
mortality of the summer may even exceed that of 
the winter season. In other instances, the mortality 
of the summer months will rank next to that of the 
winter or autumn. 

An abstract of a paper, by Mr. Mallet, ‘On the 
Mortality of the Population of Geneva from 1549 to 
1833,’ was read, 

A third paper was read, ‘On the Accidents and 
Traffic upon the Railways in Great Britain during 
1842, by C. R. Weld, Esq.—This paper gave an 
analysis of the various returns made to the Railway 
Department at the Board of Trade, but as the most 
remarkable and important have already been noticed 
in the Atheneum, it is unnecessary to give any de- 
tailed abstract. The following returns, as being new 
to our readers, may be noticed :— 

Lines on which the Trains travel at the greatest speed. 

Average Speed, 

Exclusive of Stoppages. 
= miles per hour. 


Railways. 
Northern and Eastern 
Great Western ..........sesceeeees 
Newcastle and North Shields ...... q 
North Midland............0-e0e00 
Birmingham and Derby 
Midland Counties .... 
Chester and Birkenhead 
London and Birmingham .......... 27 
Manchester and Birmingham ...... 25 

The average speed (exclusive of stoppages), on all the lines, 
is 214 miles per hour. 


The number of trains amounted to 298,974, and the 
number of persons to each train was 61. The acci- 
dents of a public nature, unattended with personal 
injury, amounted to 21. 





Institution oF Civin Enaineers.—April 25.— 
The President in the chair.—Mr. James Simpson, 
made some remarks upon the Glasgow water works, 
in which he stated, that when filtering medium was 
properly disposed, the impurities suspended in the 
water were arrested at or near the planes of ingress, 
and, that therefore filtering beds should be of ex- 
tensive surface, in order to allow of the process being 
as slow as possible: and that, by following this 
system, he had not found it necessary to change the 
mass of the materials, composing the filter beds, during 
sixteen years, but only to change the surface. 

The Secretary then read an account of ‘ The Brick. 
making at the Bletchingly Tunnel,’ by Mr. F. W. 
Simms. This part of the Dover Railway was not let 
by contract ; it was therefore necessary to make ex- 
tensive preparations previously to commencing the 
work ; and, of these, a good supply of bricks was the 
principal. The clay for making them abounded 
immediately above the line of the direction of the 
tunnel; the brick grounds were therefore established 
near the several shafts, which were used for the ex- 
cavations. Drying houses and kilns were also erected 
for manufacturing during the winter. Observations 
were recorded of the cost of every separate process, 
with the time occupied: and the result was, that 
during the winter of 1840 and the following summer 
of 1841, upwards of fourteen million of bricks were 
made of superior quality, at a cost of forty-one 
shillings and sixpence per thousand, delivered at the 
shafts, which was little under the cost allowed for in 
the original estimate. The paper contained also a 
comparison of the modes of “slop moulding” and 
“sand stock moulding.” 














Microscoricat Soctery.— April 19th. — J. 8. 
Bowerbank, Esq. in the chair.—A paper, by A. H. 
Hassall, Esq., entitled, ‘Some Further Observations 
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on the Decay of Fruit,’ wasread. After referring to 
the opinion expressed by him [ Athen. Nos.788,793], 
that the well known principle adopted by Liebig, 
that a body in the act of decomposition is capable of 
communicating the same to other bodies by a kind 
of induction, does not apply to the general form of 
decomposition occurring in fruit, principally from the 
circumstance of its attacking it in a highly vital con- 
dition, when it could not be supposed to be the 
subject of any spontaneous or chemical decomposi- 
tion, and also to that of Dr. Lankester, expressed at 
a former meeting, that Liebig’s views did not afford 
a sufficient explanation of every example of decay 
occurring in fruit, as he considered that an apple once 
removed from the tree was no longer in a vital state, 
but that it immediately became a prey to a species 
of fermentation. He proceeded to express his doubts 
as to the accuracy of the last supposition, inasmuch 
as it is possible to preserve fruit free from all visible 
deterioration for many months after its removal from 
the tree; still admitting both these and Liebig’s 
views to be correct, they do not, in his opinion, 
explain the reason why decay commences in a spot, 
gradually extending itself over the surface of the 
fruit, and does not at once involve its entire sub- 
stance and fabric. He therefore proceeded to show, 
that these phenomena were to be referred to the 
operation of entophytal fungi for a satisfactory solu- 
tion ; still admitting the existence of a second form 
of decomposition in fruit, this being comparatively 
of rare occurrence, and which appears to be the 
result of chemical affinities, in consequence of the 
fruit having ceased to exist, and to which the views 
of Liebig may, in some cases, perhaps with propriety 
be applied. He also stated, that since the former 
meeting of the society, he had repeated the experi- 
ment of inoculating fruit with the sporule of the 
fungi with the same success which attended the 
former trial, but that he had failed in inducing decay 
in sound fruit, by the introduction of decayed matters 
destitute of fungi in any state. Still, however, he 
considered this might ensue in some cases in which 
the vitality of the fruit was either totally destroyed, 
or, at all events, much enfeebled, and even if an 
invariable consequence, still it would not in any way 
affect the statement made relative to the independent 
power possessed by fungi in originating decay; and 
again, if these were proved not to do this, they would 
still be of as much importance, in a practical point 
of view, as ever, since, when inserted into fruit which 
is undergoing spontaneous decay, they produce 
marked and rapid effects, and speedily ensure its 
complete destruction. In conclusion, he stated, that 
the apples employed in the experiments were of an 
exceedingly firm description, and that an equal 
number of each were inoculated with the sporule 
and with decayed matter.—Dr. E. Jenner, having 
again forwarded some specimens of Fragillaria pecti- 
nalis and Diat floccul , and having had his 





attention directed to a report of the proceedings, in 
which it was said, that the specimens before sent 
were animalcules, forwarded a short paper in reply, 
in which he states, that the objects sent are con- 


sidered by botanists to belong to Alge. By Ehren- 
berg they are classed with his Infusoria, and thought 
to be animalcules, as he supposes they increase by 
self-division; but this last fact is not sufficient to 
remove them from the vegetable kingdom, as many 
plants, such as the lily, crocus, &c., also increase 
their species by self-division. Three other genera, 
Acanthus, Gomphonema, and Cocconeme, which 
are at present classed by botanists as plants, he con- 
siders as doubtful, thinking they may possibly be 
found to be zoophytes. He also stated, that the 
stomic cells, mentioned by Ehrenberg, were the endo- 
chrome, or colouring matter of the botanist, which, 
when ripened into sporidiz, escapes into an opening 
in the frustule, being one of the methods by which 
the species are increased. He also expressed his 
opinion, that in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge of these objects, great caution ought to be 
used in advancing any opinion respecting them. 





Society or Arts.—April 26.—W. Tooke, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair. The Secretary having announced 
the death of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, President 
of the Society for twenty-seven years, it was re- 
solved, inter alia, that the Society do adjourn until 
after the funeral of his Royal Highness, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geological Society, 1, p.m.—Anniversary. 

Horticultural Society, 1.—Anniversary. 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—Annual, 

.Entomological Society, 8. 

Royal Institution.—Annual. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—The Monthly Ballot.— 
* Description of a Cast Iron Bridge for carrying the Birming- 
ham and Gloucester Railway over the River Avon, near 
Tewkesbury,’ by Capt. Moorsom.—‘ Description of Cast and 
Wrought Iron Bridges, erected on the line of the Bishop 
Auckland and Weardale Railway,’ by. Storey.—‘ Descrip- 
tion of a Roof erected at the Chartered Gas Company’s 
Works, Westminster,’ by F. J. Evans, 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 

uR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Zoological Society, 8.—General Business. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Holdsworth ‘On a 
Method of Cooling Steam Ships, and rendering their 
Powder Magazines Fireproof.’ 

Botanical Society, 8. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Ancient Concerts.—The third was Earl Howe's 
Concert, and, as in melancholy duty bound, began 
with Handel's Dead March from ‘Saul,’ and Fune- 
ral Anthem, ‘ When theear heard him.’ We never 
hear one of this master’s compositions after some 
interval without finding in it new matter for specula- 
tion. Thus it is, also, with Shakspeare’s plays. On 
Wednesday we were especially impressed by the 
character of lament given to the chorus ‘ He delivered 
the poor that cried,’ by the wailing solos of the treble 
voices at its commencement—an effect enhanced by 
thesubsequent formality ofthemovement. We cannot 
listen to Handel’s ‘ Lord, what is man?’ or ‘ Lord, 
remember David,’ given as sacred songs, if even they 
be as carefully delivered as by Miss Hawes and Mr. 
Pearsall, without a protest ; from the purists of the 
Ancient Concerts, at least, we have a right to demand 
the original words and the original key. Nor can we 
endure a male counter-tenor voice, as on Wednes- 
day, when imparting a disagreeable sickliness to 
music which the lower female tones would make 
pathetic and impressive, without longing for the days 
when such things shall be no longer countenanced. 
Apropos of contralti, we must speak of Malle. 
Brambilla, whose singing is more careful and deli- 
cately varied than it was formerly. The Arsace of 
the Haymarket, however, would do well not to attempt 
*Ombra adorata,’—the song is beyond her voice ; its 
passion one degree deeper than she can fathom. 
Next, according to the desultory fashion of these 
notes, we may express our gratitude for the three 
specimens of elder Italian music, disinterred on 
Wednesday,—a ‘ Confiteor,’ by Righini (bass solo and 
chorus) is admirably rich and stately ; a duett from 
Paisiello’s * Passione,’ contains many passages charm- 
ing in their pathos, though in its execution especially 
was felt Brambilla’s want of power. The hymn and 
chorus, by Zanotti, Maestro di Capella at Bologna 
in the latter half of the last century, belongs to the 
epoch of Italian decadence—but it is still melodious, 
and as such not unpleasing. A chorus by Homilius, 
in the second act, was also an interesting revival ; he 
was Cantor to the Kreuz-Schule at Dresden, some- 
where about 1770,—a mighty organist in that city of 
organ-players. It is good service done to recall, from 
time to time, the names of such worthies, whom 
Time and Chance have thrust out of sight. A last re- 
mark is due to the credit of Mrs. Chatfield, whose 
singing of Handel’s ‘ O, magnify the Lord’ confirmed 
the good impression made by her début. Yet she had 
disadvantage to contend against ; since Sir Henry 
Bishop took this song at a yet slower tempo than is 
his wont, to the terrible trial of the singer’s breath. 





Puituarmonic Socrery.—The present would de- 
serve to be chronicled as a better season than the 
last, if it were only on account of such a performance 
of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony as was given on 
Monday, when that noble, but difficult work, con- 
ducted by M. Moschelesand led by Mr. Loder, received 
better justice both from orchestra and audience than 
it has yet found in England. In truth, did the former 
do its duty, the appreciation of the latter would not 
be “to seek.” Some few portions of its finale ex- 
cepted, the Ninth Symphony is by no means the un- 
fathomable mystery it was so long conceived to be. 
There is nothing in allegro, scherzo,or andante, more 
difficult to master than the last movement of the 
£ Sinfonia Eroica’; and who has found that hard to 
comprehend since the band began to read it pro- 
perly, as an air with variations ? A day’s home study 


of the score of the Choral Symphony, on the part of 
each instrumentalist of the orchestra, would = 
duce to the clearing up of all difficulties, which do 
not, indeed, so much exist in the mind of the com. 
poser as in the intelligence of the executant, W 
fear our players are far from such artistic deyot; “ 
as the above course implies: the next best thing to 
it, would be frequent rehearsal, under the presidj 
influence of ofie so thoroughly versed in the work as 
its conductor. But this, though attainable at Par; 
Berlin, Leipsic, is in London impossible ; and oc 
players have to learn their separate parts in the great 
and complicated work, and its general meaning, t 
by performance, not study. That they do learn at ali 
is matter for thankfulness. The improvement dis. 
played on Monday evening was great,—especially to 
be noticed in the slow movement, which was played 
with more compliance and certainty than ever before: 
by their falling temperately into their places, the ha. 
rassing and delicate accompaniments came out clearly 
and coherently: we must especially instance the 
pizzicato triplet accompaniment to the first return of 
the theme, in which the mixture of tempo used so to 
disturb the players, as to destroy the ease which js 
essential to expression, The last movement, too, 
went very well. What a treasury it is of original 
effects! if even it be considered in the light of a far- 
tasia, or collection of fragments. How noble, for 
instance, is the enunciation of the theme, growing 
gradually to its crescendo; how brilliantly jubilant 
the tenor solo, when the triumphant and joyous cha. 
racter of the melody is enhanced by change of time, 
change of key, and change of accompaniment. It is 
true that a Donzelli or a Duprez could hardly “ make 
head” against its drum and cymbal accompaniment, 
(would it be an unpardonable innovation to try the 
effect of a leash of tenor voices in unison ?) but in 
spite of this drawback, there is nothing of its kind 
nobler in music than the entry of the male voices on 
the return of the theme. The curious fugued pas- 
sage, too, which occurs shortly afterwards, was more 
intelligible than formerly ; while the final close was 
wound up with great force and brilliancy,—the chorus 
of a hundred voices doing its duty, and seeming to 
enjoy the same, It will be long, we fear, ere the 
solo singers can say as much,—the soprano and con 
tralto, in particular, being most ungraciously taxed. 
In this matter Beethoven was a sad despot, as the an- 
ecdotes of his biographers amusingly prove ; but then 
the more vocal Handel, in his day, was yet more 
peremptory, for on one occasion, when the Cuzzoni 
refused to sing something set down for her, the giant 
opened the window, and taking the refractory lady 
in both arms, threatened her with an immediate 
downfall of her pride if she refused obedience. 

Much more could ‘be said concerning this interest- 
ing concert: how Mrs. Anderson played the Choral 
Fantasia of Beethoven in her best style,—how Mad, 
Caradori Allan and Miss Hawes and Mr. Phillips 
joined in a trio from Marschner’s ‘ Vampyr,—and 
how, at last, we had the pleasure of hearing Dr. 
Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘ The Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ properly played (one slip in the clarinet for- 
given). The audience was throughout interested, even 
where not wholly assenting to what the elder portion 
are pleased to term Beethoven's vagaries. Weshould 
hear no more of decay, were such entertainments the 
order of the Philharmonic Society. 





Drury Lane.—Mr. Sheridan Knowles's new play 
of ‘ The Secretary’ was brought out on Monday, and 
met with success, though we fear it is not destined to 
be of a lasting kind ; for the drama is deficient both 
in action and interest. The novel of ‘The King’s 
Highway’ furnished the plot, which is alone sufficient 
to account for these defects; the elements of fitness 
in a story suited to the narrative being entirely dif- 
ferent from what are essential to the purpose of the 
drama. Neither is the subject a good one in itself; 
and it is one that Mr. Knowles has treated before, 
in *The Hunchback’ and in ‘Love.’ That a gir! of 
ardent temperament should declare her passion for 
aman whose position forbids him addressing her, isnot 
altogether incompatible with maiden purity ; but it 
is one of those exceptional cases that should not be 
made toocommon. Mr. Knowles’s strong sympathy 
with generous self-devotion, no less than his impa- 
tience of conventional restraints, makes him partial 





to such incidents ; and it must be conceded, that he 
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<nost justifies his choice by his treatment of them: 
gill the questionable nature of the proceeding em- 
the dramatist, and baulks the sympathy of 
the audience ; and he has not in this case been so 
felicitous as usual in veiling the obvious violation of 
propriety for the lady’s passion is as sudden in its 
as it is impetuous in its manifestation. Wilton 
the ‘Secretary’ of Lord Byerdale, had res- 
cued the Lady Laura and her father, the Duke of 
Gaveston, from an attack of robbers; and the lady 
and her champion conceived a mutual passion. Thus 
stands the matter at the opening of the play. The 
Secretary receives the first intimation of Lady 
[aura’s feelings towards him from a stranger, one 
Colne? Green, who accosts him in the Park, and star- 
tles him by relating some particulars of his early life, 
and giving a mysterious intimation that Wilton 
Brown is not his real name:— 
Wilton. You know my name 
And family ? 
Green. 1 know my Own. 
Wil. Not mine! 
Green. What then? Is't matter for despondency ? 
Wil The man that toils along a weary road 
Beneath a burthen, and miscounting, thinks 
The time is come, at last, to lay it down, 
With weight augmented takes it up again 
To bear it forward still. 
Green. You are not yet 


on How know you that? 

Green. What matter how, 
that know? The knowledge on’t is neither 
Murder nor theft! It might be treason—but 
Itisnot that. What friend have you beside 
The Earl of Sunbury ? 

Wil. How know you he's 
My friend ? 

Green. Why ply a bootless labour twice? 
Iknow it. That content you!—Who besides 
Rank in the list, more often fill than ought ? 

Wil. [count but one—Lord Sherbrooke. 

Green. Son of him 
You're secretaty to—Lord Byerdale. 

Wi. You seem to know me well! 

Green. I seem ?—I do. 

Lord Byerdale is he your friend too? 

Wil. No. 4 

Green. Nor friend to any who deserve a friend! 

Wil. Who are you, sir? 

Green. You have been bred at college. 

You have won honours there—and high ones, too. 
Acollege is a place to sharpen wit, 

Or ought to be.—A slight hint should suffice; 

And yet it seems, you cannot take a broad one. 

Wil. Sir, 1 love openness and honour. 

Green. Right, 

Andso do I. I mean you not to know me! 
§o much for openness !—and, as to honour, 
Judgeme as you find me! 

* 


* 
$0 trust you me !—Hast thought upon the maid? 
Wil. Lhave! 
Green. "Twas fit !—’Twas fair !—’Twas paying back 
What you received—for she has thought of you ! 
Mark!—At the moment that you stood her friend 
She grew your love !—Youth’s in a blaze, and sees 
Not half what is about it !—When to flight 
You put her enemies, you little thought 
That, after all your pains, the maid was robb'd! 
Wil. Robb’d!— 
Green. Of her heart—I saw it on the arm 
Where but her figure seem'd to hang, the while 
You led her to the carriage. 
Wil. Do you know 
Who was the lady ? 
Green. Daughter to the Duke 
Of Gaveston. 
Wil. Yes; and Ian humble man! 
Green. You are not an humble man—that is—I am right! 
And stand to what I say—a man that owns 
Avoble soul is not an humble man, 
Inthe poor sense wherein the sapient world 
Mouths out the trite and questionable phrase ! 
Wil. Who are you, sir ?—Forgive me!—I'm content 
Toknow you by your thoughts. 
Green. Whereto I'll add 
My deeds, in time, with every adjunct else ! 
Hie to the duke’s! He owes thee benefit; 
And welcome will he give thee as a friend, 
Tho’ dull to what's to come, as dawn to day 
When the sun’s up and glow is turn’‘d to fire! 
His daughter pines for sight of him again, 
m the first sight did so commend, all else 
Tovision isa blank! I say again 
how artno humble man! Revolve my words 
With boldest spirit—Dare and you shali win! 
Lord Sherbrooke, son of Lord Byerdale, next tells 
Wilton of his high fortune, and carries him to the 
ke’s house, when the following interview takes 
Place between the lovers :— 
lady Lau. Sir, you will deem me bold to wish you stay ; 
Yet, sooth, the blame is yours. When creditors 
Modest, and hold off, the debtor’s shamed 
comes not forth—if not to pay his debt, 
least to grace it with acknowledgment ! 
Wi. You owe me nothing, lady. 


Lady Lau. Nothing !—No— 
And weighs my life, sir, nothing in your eyes? 
Although perhaps a trifle in my own! 

Wil. Your life !—O, lady !— 

Lady Lau. Well, sir ?—Well?—Say on ! 
Is’t nothing ?—Yet my gratitude’s a heap ; 
But that, perhaps, is nothing! 

Wil. Were’t deserved, 

So much—save one thing—I could wish no more! 

ly Lau. I will believe you! 

Yet let me ask why what you valued so 

You took no pains to learn was rendered you? 

Don’t speak !—I know !—the true desert holds back! 

Ere reach for its reward, would let it go! 

Yet, in my own defence I must be frank, 

And tell you I have wished to see you, sir ; 

Nor once, but oft; nor much, but earnestly, 

To tell you all I feel I owe you, sir ; 

And still, tho’ I defended you just now, 

Charging your absence to the proper cause, 

Yet must you bear some blame—for though you had 

Your feelings, sir, we had our feelings too, 

For which "twere not unjust to credit us ; 

Which crediting, 'twere hardly generous 

To grieve with needless pain ;—our name—abode 

My father gave you—so methinks did I. 

They were not coldly given, but fora purpose ; 

They were not idly given, but heartily ; 

They meant an invitation.—It is true 

‘Twas not accepted by your lips, and yet 

I thought your looks gave token of as much, 

If I thought wrong, I grieve for my mistake— 

I would not think you never meant to come! 
Wil. ’Twas true. . 
Lady Lau. ’Twas strange! To risk your life for us, 

Yet grudge a step to see—that we were well. 

Wil. Lheard that you were well—I knew you were. 
Lady Lau. And that contented you. Sir, I have friends 

I know are well, yet I would see them too. 

But then, they are dear friends—you are very right. 

*Twere almost bold to say we are acquaintance ; 

Yet, though you think me forward, I shall say 

We were not losers did you rate us more. 

Wil. More?—O much more!—More than I dare to name ! 
iat; Son, (Aside) I could believe the heart that’s in my 
reast 

Did throb just now in his—I am beloved! 

Sir, you say nothing, or you say too much— 

I mean too much for faith.—More than acquaintance— 

Would be a friend—much more were—more than that— 

O lips, be mute, when looks can talk so well ! 

The more his tongue refrains, the more he speaks ! 

Wil. O, were I sure— 
Lady Lau. Of what? 
Wil. That I could claim 

A royal stock! : 

Lady Lau. What then ?—Be frank !—What then ? 

Wil. Why then I might to lady high as you 
Proffer my heart. 

Lady Lau. You then would condescend! 
And, think you, none can condescend but you? 
Would’st like me—for a friend ? 

Wil. No! 

Lady Lau. No? 

Wil. A friend 

Lies near the heart; but then there is the core 

That looks for something else. 

. Lady Lau. Which you have found! 

° 


Wil. Yes! 

Lady Lau. A mistress? 

Wil. Yes! 

Lady Lau. Where does she bide? 

Wil. Where does she bide! © Honour, is it right 
To take advantage of the love for us 

That would undo itself—descend for us 

From state—make partnership with namelessness— 
Convert high veneration into scorn— 

Quit the bright pageant of emblazon’d life, 

To play a poor part in the daily crowd ? 

Lady Lau. Nothing !—All nothing! 

Wil. Cast itself away— 

Give all—gain nought—unless abasement's gain— 
Nought but a heart, which any one could give? 

Lady Lau. No!—only one—worth all that ever beat— 
Cheap purchased with her own! 

Wil. (Aside.) O, generous maid! 

And shall I take thy sterling gold for dross ? 
I must, or I must fly! Lady, farewell! 

Lady Lau. Stay! You have stopp’d too long to go so soon! 
Was there not something to be said? A word 
About your friend! Well, sir; sit down and say it. 

Wil. My friend is noble. 

Lady Lau. Ay! He is noble, is he? 

Has hea heart ? 

Wil. A brave, and warm one, too! 

A man more modest than he loves to show. 

Lady Lau. Sir, let him show the most he may, I'll find 
The man will prove him very braggart there— 

A man to love whom is to boast one’s self, 
So is he challenge of all nob! ! 

A man who rescued once a Jady’s life ; 

Who, for the chance of such salvation only, 
Would risk that life again ’gainst twice the odds! 
Why do you hang your head? Desert for shame! 
Assert yourself, erect your brow, and cast 

A thousand round you down, that only tower 
Because you please todroop! O doubtful pass 
To come to !—for a maiden unenforced 

To tell her love !—What can be urged for her? 
What can she urge herself ?—Why this, that Heaven 
Inform’d her ; so she knew its handiwork, 

And worshipped heaven in it !—Almost, and more 








Than once, you've gaid you loyed me, kut stopp d short } 


I hold a virtue higher than a grace, 

So prefer honesty to bashfulness— 

As, by this time, perhaps, you more than guess: 
Then, where you halted, will I e’en go on, 

And tell you—yet why need I ?—all is said 

But the plain downright word, which, if I speak, 
I shall not make you wise a tittle more; 

Yet ‘tis the word, and I will out with it— 

You love me, Wilton, and tis love for love ! 
Why, Wilton, where's your heart ? 

Wil. Here at your feet! 

Lady Lau. Then ’tis a contract. 

Wil. Yes. 

Lady Lau. How long to last? 

Wil. For life. 

Lady Lau. No less a term !—Were't but a jot 
Shorter than that, I'd have the compact torn 
And scatter’d to the winds! For life? 

Wil. For life ! (The Duke of Gaveston enters. 

Lady Lau. Then, Wilton, Iam yours. But mark me, yet ; 
My father cannot wed me ’gainst my will— 
Against my father’s will I'll never wed— 

If L wed ever, Wilton, ‘tis with you! 


The Duke refuses his consent to their union; but 
Lord Byerdale, who wished his own son to marry 
the lady, finding both parties opposed, thinks to re- 
venge himself for the slight, by bringing about the 
match between his Secretary and Lady Laura; he 
therefore makes it a condition of the Duke's libera- 
tion from the Tower, to which his connexion with 
the Jacobite party had sent him. On the eve ofthe 
nuptials, Lord Byerdale acquaints Wilton Brown 
with the secret of his illegitimate birth, and the 
following scene ensues :— 


Duke of Gaz. So far we have done your pleasure passively, 
Nor halt we yet the stipulation 
Whereon our full enlargement was vouchsafed— 
Your union with my daughter—though foregone 
By your own choice, when by agreement due, 
Lies at your option still. This hand is yours 
When he, whose holy act of two makes one, 
Shall minister the nuptial ceremony. 
Wil. First let me bless this hand so proffer'd me ! 
Bless it for life that it would give to me, 
Enrich’d by all that fondest heart of man 
Ever fancied in its wildest coveting, 
Of beauty, chastity, and goodness—all 
Enrich'd by holiest, most surpassing love ! 
May plighting wait it from some happy palm 
Of purer blood than his who holds it now, 
Of clasp as honest—will as strong to cleave !— 
Else !—ere the priest for ever makes it his, 
May heaven in its sweet mercy wrest it thence, 
And save the gift that else were cast away, 
As now ’tis torn from mine, 
Lady Lau. Wilton ! 
Duke of Gav. My child! 
Hold up! If, sir, my scruples sway this act, 
This act, that gives them way, has vanquish'’d them, 
The Earl has kept his word and his condition 
Whereon ‘twas pledg’d and which I had withheld 
With all my heart, with all my heart I yield. 
Wil. The earl has kept his word, but was forestall’d. 
To wed your daughter I was doubly bound, 
And am so still, so you will have us wed; 
Whereof the choice now solely rests with you, 
Now fully freed from all contingencies. 
My birth was yet a secret to me, which 
I knew the earl possessed, and which to win, 
I pledged an oath ne'er to divulge to you 
The knowledge on’t, while yet the trench remained 
*Twixt you and liberty. The knowledge came, 
And with it such abasement of my blood, 
As, well I knew, no drop of yours would brook! 
What course was I to take ?—Time pacing on! 
The hour almost within a stride !—your life 
In jeopardy, as I believed !—your shame 
The ransom, without option to refuse 
Or grant !—my will beleagured solemnly. 
All that of endless din, and strife, and wrack 
Is told of chaos, gather’d up and penned, 
I felt within my soul ! 
Lady Lau. Is this man noble? 
Ishe not, father? Ifhe be not, rend 
All patents that make birth! Wilton, go on ! 
I see the end!—you sought for other means 
To set my father free? 
Wil. ldid. A friend 
Supplied me with them. ‘Twas the king that oped 
Your prison door. You are at liberty 
Without the aid of barque or foreign land, 
Without the gift of child or aught to me— 
A man whose birth, whate’er his truth may be, 
Bearing, or reach, refuses him a name, 
Drawing the breath he could not help but draw, 
Unsanction'd by the priest ! 
Lady Lau. Why start you, father? 
Duke of Gav. No priest the union of your parents bless’d? 
Wil. None, sir ; what noble dame would wed with me ? 
Lady Lau. I—or I never wed! 
Duke of Gav. Daughter! 
Lady Lau. Where worth is, 
Give honour, or nowhere! O, truth! lives shame 
Where you abide? Manhood, go beg, if flaws 
In your escutchcon point you out to scorn ! 
He who forgoes high fortune for a blur 
That in his proper nature hath no germ, 
She doubly should enforce her favours on ! 
Confess it, father, noble as thou art! 
Thy blood it is that’s speaking in thy child ; 
To generosity be generous! 
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Thy daughter’s heart is wedded to its worth ! 
Give him the thing that’s second to her heart— 
The hand it nourishes ! 

Duke of Gav. Never! 

Lady Lau. (After a Bw throwing herself on Wilton’s 

neck}. O, Wilton. 

The lovers, are, however, extricated from the di- 
lemma by Colonel Green's announcement that he is 
Lord Byerdale’s younger brother, and that Wilton 
Brown is the legitimate son of his elder brother, and 
heir to the family title and estates. There is an 
underplot, in which Colonel Green plays a prominent 
part, releasing the Duke of Gaveston from his con- 
nexion with Sir George Barkley and the Jacobite 
conspirators apprising William of Nassau of their 
treasonable designs, and recognizing in the King the 
man who had saved his life at the battle of the 
Boyne. Numerous as our extracts have been, we 
must find room for one soliloquy, which is the gem 
of the drama; it is in Mr. Knowles’s best style, and 
is, indeed, worthy of the great dramatists of old :— 

Wil. Hope! ready promiser, unsure performer, 

Unequal architect, that builds the mole, 

Which breaks the mountain billows into spray ; 
Or fabrics fragile, as the gossamers’ 

That come and vanish with the dews of morn ; 
Bitter betrayer, yet sweet counsellor, 

Voucher believed, with thousand broken oaths ! 
_Friend false, yet, for a fair face, trusted still— 
Why do L listen to thee? Joyful dream, 

That turns out oft, on waking, blank despair, 
Why dol trust thy visions, and dream on, 
Grasping the good I never may enjoy ? 

Yet art thou blest so far—The naked wretch 
Goes clad by thee the while—the hungry feasts! 
The woe-begone forget their tears and smile ! 
The better part of being is filled up 

With solace by thee, and the load, that else 
Would break the back, is borne with patience still! 
Thou art the anodyne which lulls the pang, 
That should not chide thee, tho’ it wakes again! 
The stimulant which breaks the lethargy, 
Which, tho’ it close on us again,-thou robb’st 
Of so much being, else were swallowed up! 
Thou art a good, altho’ a doubtful one, 

And, wanting thee, this fitful course of life 
Were never half run thro. 

A writer of this stamp has in him that which is the 
life of the drama: pity he should not possess judg- 
ment in the choice of his themes, and skill in the 
construction of his plays, commensurate with his 
other powers. Miss Helen Faucit played the diffi- 
cult part of the heroine, Lady Laura, in a way that 
proved her to have appreciated the author's idea, 
and comprehended the sentiment of the character 
completely, and to possess the art to express both 
with the simplicity and delicacy of nature. She 
carried the sympathies of the audience with her, and 
elicited repeated rounds of applause. Mr. Anderson, 
as the ‘Secretary,’ appeared unworthy of such a 
woman, because he failed in giving such impassioned 
utterance to the language as should convey to the 
audience an adequate idea of the state of the lover's 
feelings: his gloom was not lightened by love's fire, 
and his ardour had more of vehemence than tender- 
ness. Macready gave to the secondary part of Colonel 
Green primary importance and value, by the digni- 
fied simplicity and massive force of his personation; 
the self- possession of the stern soldier was maintained 
throughout ; but you read in his reserved manner 
and careworn look the man who had suffered, and the 
irrepressible burst of feeling that overturns his con- 
stancy, when he finds that his nephew who supposes 
him dead cherishes his memory, showed that beneath 
that cold exterior beat a warm heart. Phelps, as the 
malignant Lord Byerdale, and Mr. Hudson, as his 
rattle-brained son, Lord Sherbrooke , filled their re- 
spective parts with propriety, though the one was 
too flippant and noisy and the other not designing 
enough. 





Princess’s THEaTRE.—That something is gained 
by our audiences becoming habituated to musical 
performances in the true operatic form is indis- 
putable ; but this is merely one step, leading to no 
satisfactory results, unless it be accompanied by 
such care in stage-production as implies scenic pro- 
priety, vocal and dramatic skill, and orchestral effici- 


ency. In all these essentials, the English version of 
*Tancredi’ falls lamentably short. A slovenliness 
pervades the execution of the work, unworthy of a 
theatre which began its career so auspiciously as 
the Oxford Street Theatre. It would be excellent 
if such an establishment had its training-school 
attached; it is a grievous mistake—a grievous 
njustice moreover to our aspirants,—when that 


training-school is the stage. Owing to this want of 
foresight, we fear that our young singers, be they 
even as richly gifted as Miss Flower or Mr. Weiss, 
have a long career- of difficulty and denied success 
before them—ere they can be rated among artists. 


The lady, as we have said, has a lovely and sonorous 
voice, and a choice in expression, which indicates the 
stuff of which a great dramatic singer is made: but 
what chance is there of her roulades being perfected, 
or her uncertain notes becoming true, or her articula- 
tion cleared of the indistinct thickness which, at 
times, renders it null, so long as she has to appear in 
grand opera every night of the week? Our question 
could be extended with yet greater emphasis to the 
young basso of the company, who has natural gifts of 
as rare quality. Yet it must be sounded again and 
again, in the ears of managers and masters, if we are 
ever to have that much-coveted thing—an English 


opera. 
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(Advertisement. ] 
To the Editor of the Atheneum, 

Sir,—Will you permit a very brief rep} 
the Editor of the Foreign Quarta iy? wae ote of 

We did not count as “ censurable extracts,” 6¢ lines 
cording, as journalists are expected to do, the oc wd 
of the day, whether good or bad; and also 128 lines f 
other papers, specially descriptive of the character sea 

* The Hi ’ If these protests against the foreign 

adventurer, (whom, as the reviewer incidentally admits j 
his second article, ‘‘ Scotland voided across the Atlantic, 
and two or three verysilly, but very harmless 
paragraphs, are to be classed in the same category of «jn. 
famous, degrading, and disgusting,” then the Proportion 
was wrongly stated in our allusion to the article. 

In regard to papers named as text, and yet unquoted 
we said 8, the editor says 5. We counted as unquoted, The 
Journal of Commerce, The American, The Evening 
and The Atlas (?) of New York; The Daily Advertiser and 








MISCELLANEA 

Washing Linen.—The Presse has some curious 
speculations on this subject. All river or spring 
water holds in solution carbonate of lime, which is 
decomposed by alkaline soap, and the result is a soap 
having for its base insoluble lime. This calcareous 
soap attaches itself to the linen, and the heat of the 
ironing melts and drives it into the article washed 
with it. It is to the presence of this calcareous soap 
that the bad smell of the linen for which it is used is 
due. When cotton or linen cloth has undergone the 
process of washing with soap twenty times it becomes 
impermeable. It is, in fact, the secret meansemployed 
for rendering all cloths impermeable, not, indeed, by 
soap washing them twenty times, but by saturating 
them witha calcareoussoap produced by the dissolving 
of an alkaline soap, which is afterwards decomposed 
on the stuff by the dissolving of a soluble calcareous 
salt. But though it may be useful to render a cloth 
coat impermeable, to save the wearer from being wet 
by rain, it is contrary to health to wear next to the 
body that which will not absorb the perspiration. 
There is, however, a very simple mode of avoiding 
this inconvenience ; it is by putting into each litre of 
water used for washing one or two grammes of pot- 
asse or soda, before dissolving the soap in it. By this 
the calcareous salt will be precipitated, and the soap, 
meeting with no lime in the water, will not undergo 
any decomposition, and consequently no calcareous 
soap can remain in the linen. The use of soda or 
potasse will not be at all expensive, because the alkali 
remains in the water, and contributes with the soap to 
the cleansing of the linen. 

Progress of Lotteries.—“ Two grand original paint- 
ings of Adam and Eve in Paradise. These sublime 
works have been exhibited to the universal admira- 
tion of 947,000 persons, &c. They will be disposed 
of on the plan of the Art-Union of London; each 
share to be one guinea; one half to be paid at the 
time of subscribing,” &c. The shares are limited to 
20,000! Only 20,000/.! These pictures are being 
exhibited at Liverpool; and our Correspondent was 
informed that 13,000 tickets had been disposed of! 
To this point “ Messrs. Robarts, Curtis & Co., Lom- 
bard-street, London,” can speak positively, as the 
subscriptions, it is announced in the printed circular, 
are deposited in their hands, 

Lotteries.—A placard, with the following striking 
announcement, may be seen pasted above a shop door, 
near the top of the High Street, south side—* Rafel 
for the Million of loaf and gingerbread; 4 for three 
thro’s of the dise.”! !—Perth Courier. 

Common Road Steam Travelling.—The Mining 
Journal gives the following as an extract of a letter 
from Copenhagen. “Steam-carriages, upon a system 
newly invented by M. Norrgber, a locksmith and 
ingenious mechanician, have been established be- 
tween this capital and Corsoer. They carry thirty 
passengers, and have spacious stowage above and 
below for luggage and merchandise. Their engines 
are of 8 or 9-horse power, and ascend with ease hills 
whose angles do not exceed 30 degrees. They tra- 
vel at the rate ofa Danish mile (a little less than 
two French leagues) in from thirty to forty-five 
minutes; so that they run to and from Copenhagen, 
a distance of 14 Danish miles, in about nine hours, 
while our ordinary diligences, drawn by four horses, 
take 16 hours to perform the same distance with 





only 12 passengers and their luggage.” 


The Atlas of Boston ; and The Intelligencer and The Globe 
of Washingt On a second reference to the article, it ap- 
pears that mention is made of reporter's letters from Wash. 
ington to ‘ The American’ and ‘ Journal of Commerce,’ We 
do not consider these as quoting those journals, or a 
having anything to do with their character. Is an editor op 
a paper responsible for public occurrences chronicled by his 
reporters? If so, he would have much to answer for, on 
either side of the Atlantic. Other than these we see n 
quotation from “ eight out of the eleven papers.” 

In the second article, which is styled ‘* The Answer of the 
American Press,” (!) besides paragraphs about the Somers 
Mutiny and the Ashburton Treaty (neither relevant to 
the case in hand), the whole number of lines quoted i 
about 404 ; 

Of which there are from the HERALp ...... 
Courier and Inquirer........ 
AMOTICAR . 0 0c ccccccccccece 
Journal of Commerce ...... 
BE RGB oo ve vccccescccccee 
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A part only of these last 83 lines is at all applicable to 
the reviewer's article, except, as before, to disown and de- 
nounce, in suitable terms, the abominable nuisance inflicted 
upon the country by the self-styled ‘Socrates of New York” 
and “ Napoleon of the Press in both hemispheres.” “§j 
remarks,” says the editor of the Foreign Quarterly, “an- 
swer themselves.” Can any one believe that the ridiculous 
and reckless bravado which he quotes from this person, 
would be the language of one really possessing such mighty 
influence and such immense patronage ? 

The New York Commercial Advertiser,—one of the best 
and most influential journals in the country,—is scarcely 
alluded to, in either article; and The Journal of Commerce, 
decidedly at the head of the daily commercial papers, is 
summarily dismissed as a “ very dull—and very harmless 
journal.” 

No sensible person could object to judicious, fair, and 
candid strictutes on the American newspapers. A thorough 
reform—a higher standard of character is much needed; 
and whoever could introduce an improvement would deserve 
the thanks rather than ill-will of Americans. These arti- 
cles, had they been written in a fairer, kindlier spirit, might 
have done much good; but as they are, all good tendency 
is controverted by feelings of resentment, that a worthless 
and scurrilous print, raised by a variety of causes toa bad 
eminence of notoriety, should be thus prominently dis- 
played in a grave critical review as ‘‘the leading journal of 
America!” There may be good and sufficient reasons why 
this print is move quoted in Europe than perhaps all other 
American journals together—though these reasons can 
hardly be understood at home. But what does this fact prove, 
except that European editors prefer it to those which give 
a more favourable notion of American journalism, and which 
are the really influential papers among “‘ real Americans"? 

The reviewer took pains to quote in full, from a Western 
paper, a disgraceful libel on Mr Webster. If he wishes to 
see ‘all justice” done, we would respectfully suggest another 
article from materials nearer home. Nearly every paper in 
London, if not in England, about three month since, gave 
currency to # gross libel on this same Mr. Webster; charging 
him, in no very courtly terms, with ‘‘ dishonesty” and 
“swindling.” This libel might, and did, have much more 
effect on Mr. Webster’s reputation than the other, which 
“refuted itself;"—and all the excuse for it has long since 
been shown, in the highest quarters, to be groundless: but 
in not one of these papers have we yet seen a syllable of 
retractation or of apology for those abusive attacks. Nay, 
this same reviewer, in this same article of indignant reproof 
of the American press, forgets not to make a quiet sneer at 
**red-lined maps, and smart doings ;” although the tables 
had been completely reversed by the official admission of & 
much stronger case on the other side! Wilinot the reviewers 
respect for the purity of the press induce him to look to this? 

Again: a recent paragraph, generally copied by the Eng- 
lish press, amiably intimated that all New York would soon 
be bankrupt, for there were 700 names gazetted in one 
paper! This long list was, in fact, only equivalent to the 
sum total of all the London gazetles for years, instead of one 
day, combined in one paper, and repeated daily ; and this was 
fully explained in a note to the Chronicle. ‘The paragraph 
was calculated seriously to injure many individuals: but was 
theexplanation copied where the slander had been repeated! 
Oh, no. And yet, are not such grave charges in respec’ 
papersirifinitely more injurious than the nonsensical ribaldry 
which this reviewer delights to quote? 

This is an ung and a thankless task—perhaps it is 
impertinent for mere publishers to meddle with it. It cam 
not be supposed of particular interest to you or your —— 
but we are sure you will at least permit the ion 
what we at first ventured to say. W.&P 
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FIRST PART OF THE 


oN. EMILY EDEN’S ‘PRINCES and 
EOPLE of INDIA’ is now ready for delivery. 


PEOPLE . : 
& Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
ae Geowtags are on View by cards. 


<{7HITTAKER'S POPULAR LIBRARY.— 


Copyright pease, large 8vo. 





ow ready, 
iographical Illustrations of on Paul's Cathedral. 

. jptions, and translations of those in Latin, a Hi 
With the U"Cathedral, &e. Price 3s. 6d. 
tory Iso, just ready, - 

Biographical Illustrations of Westminster Abbey. 
ith the Inscriptions, and translations of those in Latin, a 
¥ of the Abbey, ke. . ai 

Qne Hundred Romances of Real Life, comprising 

rkable Historical and Domestic Facts illustrative of Human 
eg Selected and annotated by Leigh Hunt. : 

“the Turkish and Spanish Empires in the Sixteenth 

beginning of the Seventeenth Century, By 

. The contents of this volume, although form- 

rst part of ‘Ranke’s History of the Popes,’ bas never 
ed within the reach of the English reader. The pre- 

slation being uniform with the latter work, with a 

general and specific, the English reader will have 
tion afforded by the author to the purchasers of his 
k; and he may bind both divisions of the general 
pject together under a common title, or he may have either 

‘epuratel in the form of a distinct work. 

3. New Burlington-street, April 2, 1843. 
R BENTLEY was THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

}, GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; 
comprising MEMOIRS and LETTERS of—The Earl of Carlisle 
Gilly Williams, Lord Holland, Duke of Richmond, e of 
Northumberland, Orator Henley, Bishop Lyttleton, Charles 
james Fox, Hurace Walpole, the Duke of Queensberry, Earl 
snd Countess of Coventry, Viscount Bolingbroke, Leas. Sarah 

Earl of Hertford, Sir Charles Hanbury Willia 

Viscount Sydney and the ‘Townshend Family, Col. es 

Charchill, Anthony Morris Storer, Earl of Fife, Dr. Warner, 

janes Hare, General Fitzpatrick, Kight Hon. R. Bisby. Lord 

Grantham, Lord Macartney, Bishop Warburton, Lord Auck- 

Lady Emily Hervey, Lady Diana Beauclerk, &c, 
Jith Notes and Illustrations, a" 

ByJ. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Author of * Memoirs of the 
Court of Engiand under the Stuarts,’ and * The Court of Eng- 
lund under the Houses of Nassau and Hanover. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 
ua. J. FENIMORE COOPER’s NEW ROMANCE. 

9 THE FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the EMBROI- 
DBRED HANDKERCHIEF. A Romance. By J. FENIMORE 
(COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘The Pilot,’ * The Prairie,’ &c. In 
pest 870, 

3. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, 
miCONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W.C., TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘ Romantic Biography of the 
Age of Elizabeth,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4, TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRAIRIES, 
te ANAHU AC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in the OREGON 
TERRITORY. By THOMAS J. FARNHAM. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

MR. WHITEHEAD’S NEW ROMANCE. 

4. THE EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD, Author of * Richard Savage,’ ‘The Solitary,’ 
ic. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES. 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. : 
6. VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
Majesty's Ships DOROTHRA and TRENT, under the Command 
of Capt, BUCHAN, R.N. By Capt. BEECHEY, R.N., one of the 
(licers of the Expedition. In 8vo. with Engravings. 

MUNSTER TALES. 

7.THE LAST of the O’MAHONYS, and other HIS- 
TORICAL TALES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS in MUN- 
STER. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

& THE COURT of ENGLAND under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts. 
lnavols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

§ RAGLAND CASTLE: a TALE of the GREAT RE- 
BELLION. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of * Widows and 
Vidowers,’ ‘Anne Boleyn,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

BENTLEY'S HAND-BOOKS, 

1. THE HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. 
RALEIGH BAXTER, L.L.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
wi Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 

CONCLUDING NUMBER. 

I, THE FORTUNES of HECTOR O'HALLORAN. By 

.H. MAXWELL, Esq , Author of * The Life of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. Part 13, price One 
filling, with Illustrations by Leech. 

2. JACQUELINE of HOLLAND: an Historical Tale. 

THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq., Author of * The 

of Bruges,” &c. Forming the New Votome of ‘The 

Suxparp Noveis and Romances.’ Complete in one pocket 

Yume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
ind edition.—J ust published, by S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, 


price 2s. 6d. 
N the CURE of GOUT and RHEUMATISM 
by COLD WATER, with Cases. 
By G. HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D. 
ysician to the Royal Free Hospital, &c. 
e same Author, 











By the s h J 
Onthe Cure of Syphiliswithout Mercury. Price 6s. 
‘This is a work of great and deep research, the object of 


— is to show the pernicious effects of mercury.”—Sunday 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and AN- 
NUITY OFFICE, No. 10. Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
lndon, Established January, 1819. i E 
huident—Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 

ime ~~ Fert sf isq. 9, Fitzroy-square. 
vith Twelve Directors. 
FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to 
mitthe views and means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
we received yearly, balf-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
teasing or decreasing scale. The insured for life participate 
eemlly in the profits realized. A liberal commission is 
to Solicitors and Agents. 
NB. DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
meine are wanted in towns where none have yet been 








OMMERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. A 
very descri of Life A entertained, premiums 
payable quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly; loans advanced from 
251. to 500/. for three or more years, on equscres personal or 
other security, on the borrower assuring his or her life for a 
moderate amount. re 
Endowments for children to receive a stated sum of money on 
arriving at 14 or 21; in case of death the whole of the mone 
returned to the parents. Annuities, immediate or deferred. 
pectuses and every information to be had of 
FRED. LAWRANCE. Resident Sec. 112, Cheapside. 


RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5, White- 

hall, and 36, Old Jewry, Londo 
i iP. Svectient, 








n. 
Directors—Sir George Staunton, Bart. 


Charles Fort Vice- Presi 
arles Forbes, Esq. ps, Esq, 
James Mackillop, Esq. Thom | alam, Esq. 

J. Pbillimore, Esq. D.C.L. fs zg, wi” M 

W. Wilkinson, Esq. G. Bicknell, Esq. (Resident). 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Ogle & Younghusband. 

The pocutay advantages offered by this pompeny are :— 

Ist. That where the assurance is for life, one-half of the pre- 
miums may remain unpaid for seven years. 

2nd. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
miums commencing very low, and varying every three years. 

A lst period] 2d period| 3d period) 4th period| Remainder 
Se. | ofs years. | of3 years.| of3 years.| of 3 years.| of Life. 


Sir Herbert Co: 





UNTAINS, VASES, TAZZAS, FIGURES, 
&c. in Marble, Artificial Stone, and Parker's Cement, to 
be seen at WYATT, PARKER & CO.’S WHARF, Holland- 
street, Surrey foot of Blackfriars-bridge. Also, a large Collec- 
tion of Chimney Shafts, Pedestals,Capitals,Consoles, Trusses, &c. 


STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 


Park, begs to inform Archi Build » ac. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
: ag which Bas woatly mmareves Ss well Fuown Artifictal 
Stone Ornaments. he has succeeded in making an excellent 
STONE-COLOURED CEMENT, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick walls and repairing decayed stone 
work, which he can supply at 2s. 6d. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherhithe, 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE,’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, bined wi q javour, blish 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged got, pronounce it to be ‘the only g sauce ;" 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 

jom, the Proprietors beg to state that dru gists. srocers, an 

others may be supplied by their agents—N essrs. Barclay 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row ; and by the 
Ww Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 




















a7itiits7ti 187] 15 91 246] 21410 
3rd. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle peculiar to 
this Office, avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party 
does not survive to take the annuity. : 
Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
hall, and 36,Old Jewry. | | me 
‘The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


H WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the 
e Queen's Own), in the illustrated Chinese Boxes, are 
now in course of delivery to the trade. The needles have large 
eyes, are easily threaded (even by blind persons), and have im- 
proved points, temper, and finish. Each paper is labelled with 
a likeness of Her Malone or H.R.H, Prince Albert, in relief, on 
coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks 
and eyes, steel pens, &c. for shipping. These needles or pens 
for the home trade are sent free by post, by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of thirteen penny stamps for every shilling 
value. H. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, 20, Maiden-lane, 
Woeod-street, London. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

, meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132 years), 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest assortment 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, by the 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and at Tittle 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
Escapements, all of superior manufacture. New Watches of the 
most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. 








_ The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing Cepartment. Sen EB 

Jebster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


PAPE, Pianoforte-maker to his Majesty the 
e King of the Frene New Bond-street.—PA‘ 
GRAND. s 





h, 106, PATENT 
UARE, CONSOLE, and TABLE PIANOFORTES. 
—H. PAPE, in opening the above establishment, trusts that his 
instruments will command in this country the same preference 
ey have enjoyed on the Continent for the last 25 years. 
The sale of nearly 4,000 of them is the best prest of the supe- 
riority of his new system of construction, in which the hammer, 
contrary to the usual mode, strikes the string downwards. The 
excellence of these instruments for keeping well in tune, for 
obedience and elasticity of touch, and for their great solidity, is 
now well known, and a FAIR examination will prove that they 
are also far superior to all pianofortes of the ordinary construc- 
tion in power and sweetness of tone. Amongst those at present 
in the ware-rooms may be seen a Grand Piano of eight octaves, 
as well as a very remarkable Square, covered with one single 
sheet of ivory. This was the most remarkable pianoforte present 
at the Grand National Exhibition at Paris; and for it H. Pape 
obtained the Gold Medal, and was created, by His Majesty, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
TOOTH- 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, an 
coming loose—1s. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brashes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
arties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securin, 
uxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCA 
Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford- street. 





the 
FE’S 


Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted | 


by some houses. 
COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 
STEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID. : 
HESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- 
markably extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are 
brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in every respect preferable to the ordinary 
nk. In warm climates they have become essential. Ther 
consist of—An INSTANTANEOUS BLACK INK—A BLUE 
LUID, choosing te an intense Black colour—PATENT UN- 
CHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, remaining a deep Blue colour 
—A SUPERIOR BLACK INK, of the common character, but 
more fluid—A SUPERIOR CARMINE RED for Contrast Writing 
—A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, unchangeable by any 
Chemical Agent—Also, a new kind of MARKING INK for 
Linen; and Inkholders adapted for preserving Ink from Evapor- 
ation and Dust. Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing 
from, are prepared, which will enable those who may wish to 
try either of these articles to do so ata small expense. Pre- 
pared ny HENRY STEPHENS, the Inyentor, 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London; and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers.—N.B. These unchangeable Blue Fluids are Patent 
Articles; the public are therefi d against 
which are lofogepentt to sell or use which is illegal. P 
STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS.—The utmost possible 
ome! having been bestows u oe we py of these - 
so as to procure the 0 ey can be confidently 
recommenced both for Mexteilsey ond durebiiey, 








is famous for the hairs not | 


same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at ls. 6d. ; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietor’s stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


FRAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS. 
F. BIELEFELD begs to call the attention 


e of Artists, Printsellers, &c. to his numerous assortment 
of PICTURE-FRAMES, appropriate for the Art-Union and 
other Prints, &c., manufactured in his improved Papier MAché. 
“ The specimens of these frames which we have seen are cer- 
tainly very beautiful.” Globe, 17th Jan. 1843.—" They look ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and are in reality as much so as if they had 
passed through the hands of the carver, and been produced at 
about ten times the expense. They have a clearness and sharp- 
ness we have seldom or never seen obtained in ition.” 
Art- Union. ss " 

>. F. B. has just published a New Tariff of the Papier Maché 
Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various Patterns, &c., 
which will be immediately forwarded to order on receipt of six 
post-oflice stamps.— Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


Exposé of the folly of ascribing Nervousness to Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowel Complaints.—Just published, 3rd edition, by Dr. 
Moseley, price 5s. (“* This is the best book on nervousness we 
have.""—Prof. S—, Surgeon. 

LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 
MENTAL COMPLAINTS, Simpkin & Marshall, and all 

Booksellers. A clergyman of Cambridge University, having 

cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 

tion, and in eight years, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others. 

Low spirits, sleeplessness, mental debility, exhaustion, deter- 

mination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure 

of memory, incapacity for study and usiness, restlessness, irre- 
solution, wretchedne d del holy,thoughts 
of self-destruction, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery. 

Most recover in six weeks. Means of cure sent to all parts at 

the cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice demanded. 

Apply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Char- 

lotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from 11 till3 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated pre- 
parations of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with 
water, makes half a pint of the compound decoction, of the 
same strength and composition as that ordered by the British 
Pharmacopeias. Itis prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, 
scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also 
has been found extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in se- 
condary symptoms, and after an improper use of mercury. 
Prepared and sold in Bd bottles 20s. half-pints 10s., and 
quarter-pints 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 
(corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard,) London ; and may be ob- 
tained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Davenport & Co. Water- 
jeo-piace, Edinburgh; or, by order, through any respectable 
ruggist. 
*,* No. 4, Cheapside, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
No connexion with any other establishment of the same name. 


TO LADIES. 
OWLAND'’S KALYDOR, under the special 


» patronage of Her Most Gracious Maj'sty and the Royal Family. 

—A creamy, odoriferous preparation from Oriental Exotics, is now 
universally known as the only safe and efficient protector and 
| beautifier of the Skin and Complexion. Its virtues are commonly 

displayed in thoroughly eradicating aW pimples, spots, redness, 
tan. freckles, and other unsightly cutaneous defects, in healing chil- 
| blains, chaps, and in rendering the most rough and uneven skin 
pleasantly soft and smooth. To the complexion it imparts a 
juvenile roseate hue, and to the neck, hand, and arm, a delicacy 
and fairness unrivalled. ‘To Gentlemen, it allays the irritation 
of the skin after shaving. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 
duty included. j < s 

CAUTION.—Ask for ‘ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.’ and see 
that these words are on bn Ss a as much pernicious trash 
is now offered to the public as *Katypor’ by Perfumers of 
apparent respectability. ? an 

«* To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commissioners 

of Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ signature to be en- 

raven on the Government Stamp thus—A. RowLanp & Son, 20, 
atton-garden; sold by them, and by Chemists and l’erfumers. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold imme iately on receipt, an 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply. 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had bis head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it Ce | te 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, andhe 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
ours, &c, Joun KILVINGTON, 


Wreet 


To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, W 
Aldersgate-street, London. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair tugning grey, Frodene 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. “, 6s. 
lls. per Bottle. fis sther ertgee ore cenuine. Ask for OLDRID@! 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington-street, 
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NEW WORKS published by THOMAS VARTY, 31, Strand, 
(Late ROAKE § VARTY.) 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


Designed and Lithographed by JOHN GILBERT. 


The Literary Portion of the Work by ELIZA CARTWRIGHT, with Fae-similes of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and distinguished Characters, and Tabular Descriptive Shee 
of Letter-press carefully compiled. The Series will illustrate the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Domestic History of the Kingdom, from the Reign of wears the Conqueror to Quem 


Victoria. To be completed in SEVEN PARTS.—Part V. is just published. 


*¢ The second part of the Chronological Pictures of English History makes us aware that “ An elegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of English Histoty."—Asiatic Jo 
artistic talent of no ordinary kind is engaged in teaching the young through the eye.”— ** One of the best helps to the study of English History, and the most Clegant pictorigy 
Atheneum. illustration of the kind that we have seen.”—Churchman. 

* Most capital ted drawings.”—Church of England Quarterly. “* They are in the first style of art."—Dublin Standard. 


“We have no hesitation in at onee asserting, that no work that has hitherto appeared “The Tabular Sheet embrates much valuable information.”—Polytechnic Journal. 
to aid the study of British History, can at all compare with it.”—Lilerary Advertiser. 


Size, imperial folio, each Part containing Five Plates, beautifully tinted, in a Wrapper, price a. 6dé-—Each Plate illustrates a Reign. 
Varty’s improved Frames, for holding the entire Series, 14s. @nd 18s. 











VARTY’S PRECEPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


A Series of Forty New Coloured Prints to aid Scriptural Instruction. 


Selected by the Author of ‘ Lessons on Objects.’ 
This Work has been extensively re ded, and adopted in Families and Schools. Price, in —_ wly contrived Maple and Gold Frame with Glass to contain the entire series of 





Forty Prints, 52s. and 
The Set in one volume, bound in cloth and lettered, 46s. ; in a paper wrapper, 40¢.; single prints, ls. 6d. 





Now complete, in one volume, folio, exhibiting upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, in 21 Plates, bound in cloth and lettered, price Two Guineas, 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS} 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, 
IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE AND USES AFTER. ‘PRAT. 
This Series of Pritts is well caleulated to impress on the young mind the superintending wisdeu and goodness of Gop in His providence, 
. CONTENTS, aint et 

THE HORSE ASS PIG GOAT COCHINEAL AND LA@ +. 
BULL, COW, AND CALF DOG SWAN, GOOSE, AND DUCK BEES x FISH.—SHEEP 

DOMESTIC FOWLS CAMEL WHALE SILKWORMS ELEPHANT 

BEAR REIN DEER HARE AND RABBIT SEAL AND WALRUS CRUSTACEA AND REPTILES, 


This Work may also be had in a Maple and Gold Frame with Glass, or in separate Prints} 2s. 





THE ANIMAL KINGDOM IN ONE VIEW, 


i 
CLEARLY EXHIBITING THE RELATIVE S1zEs OF ANIMALS TO May, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE SIZES WITH EACH OTHER. 


Drawn on Scales, and arranged in Divisions, Orders, &c., ding to the method of BARON €UVIER. 
Complete Set of Four Prints: Animals Coloured, 16s.; Canvas and Roller, 28s.; Varnished, 36s. ; jin Case, 30s. 
Animals and Landscape, full Col d, 2ls.; ditto 33s.; ditto, 42s. x ditto 35s, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AND a 
GENEALOGY. ‘a 


Beautifully illustrated, with Tables of the most important events in British and General History, accompanied with a volume, entitled ; 
PLAIN HINTS ror UNDERSTANDING tue GENEALOGY anv ARMORIAL BEARINGS or tar SOVEREIGNS or ENGHAND, 
With a Description of the different Styles of British Architecture by which the Dates of Cathedrals and other Buildings may be determined. 
Size, 6 feet by 2 feet 3 inches, mounted on Linen, with Mahogany Roller, or in French Case, 31s. 6d. 





AN EASY INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the ANI-| THE PRACTICE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION explait- 
MAL KINGDOM, on the System of Cuvier, with numerous Cuts, and Questions for Exami: | ed. An improved method of acquiripg correct habits of thought and expression. By the 
nation at the end of euch chapter. Feap. 8vo. Rev. JAMES MILLAR. Feap. 8yo. as. 


THE GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND; with an! A SKETCH of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; with Biogry 
Account of its Ancient People, Kingdoms, and Tribes, the Journeyings of our Lord, aud phical and Mythological Notes, compiled from the best ‘Authorities, and adapted 


the Modern Condition of Palestine. By the Rey. JOSEPH C. WAGRAM, A.M. Third | Schools and Families. By A. WALKER. 4s. 
Edition, demy 12mo. 2s. 


VARTY’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES of MAPS of SCRIP-|__ VARTY'S SERIES of LESSONS on SHEETS, print! 


TURE and GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. with a clear bold type. 
Elementary Books, Improved School Account Books and Apparatus, Educational Cabinets and Models, Spelling Tablets, Dissectione, and every School requ 
THOMAS VARTY, EDUCATIONAL REPOSITORY, YORK oes 31, STRAND, LONDON. 


al) Bookseller 
London; James HOLMES, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published e Saturday, 2 at the ATHENEZUM-OFFICE, lf, 4, Wellington- treet North, Strand, by ee Francis; sold by all 
wi aud N ewavenders, nders.~Agents: for BCOThANDS, Mossrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inalane, —w Cumming, Dublin ses 
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